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“queries concerning the ftate of fociety in America and the 
inducements to fettle there, he determined to reply in print: 
for general faiisfaCtion } and this little traét was: written, 
in the form of a letter to a ‘friend. One of the reafons, | 
which impel Mr. Cooper to expatriate, is bis difappros .- 
bation * of the political meafures purfued at home. Being 
no advocate for propagating liberty by'force, the ill etteds 
of which he had experienced in the riots at Manchefter, he > 
yields to the fpirit of the times ; and, he adds, ‘ it will 
contribute not only to the happinefs of individuals, but to 
the peace of the Country, 16 give free vent to the perturbed 
foirit of the nation, rather than by compreffure and con- 
finement to increafe the political acrimony already teo — 
revalentin this ifland,’'. . . 
_ | The. following extract, (fomewhat, abridged.) is peetit 
nent and judicious ¢ 
* You afk what. appear to.me to be the general induees. 
ments to peop le to it Exgland for America ? In 
mind, the firft ‘and incipal feature is, ** The fore ane 
of anxiet re/peclin th future Succe]s of a family.” 
is Tittle att to fin with the government of America, pis . | 
er in principle o or in pels § we have very few taxes 
to pay, aud thofe are o ‘acknowledged neceffity, and Mos 


derate.i in amount : we have ng.animofities about religion, | 
itis a fubje& about which . no queftions are afked : we 
have few refpecting” political men ‘or Wile aes meatiures, 


wie pales The bs bis government of the people, and for 
¢ Ho men of great rank, nor many, 
Gtr ENS Wise the rich there . the power of Re | 
eB, r poverty is almoft unknown, at 
‘a og iy ects crowde ve ith beggars. You {ec no w 
in einily Ag dilgufti ing and melancholy. contraft, 
Bais in E pat Of vice, and. “a ey and - 
we ch hediefs i int ¢ immediate neighbou Br 
wanfoy, exraraganety are, the moft ufelefs and luxurious, 
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« ‘TH difsbpPSbatiah’ i continoally and ftrongly cay 
this-animated writef, wherever he has Occafion to take comp: 
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advantages and difadvanctages are-fet |in oppofition to/each ie 
~ae esas contragted prejudices againft his native country ? 
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he parade. Nor are the.commdn,.peopie .fo fepraycd as in 
nt Great Britain. Quarreis are. uncommon, and boxing 
a, matches. unknown. in our ftreets. Robberies .are, ,very 
a, 3 rare. .1 heard of no, vurgiary in Vhiladelphia during. the 
o- &. fever there, though no one fiaid, in the.town who .couid 
1g leave it. All thefe are real advantages : but great as they 
4s are), they donot weigh with me to much, as the fingle cous 
he fideration firft wmeutioued, 
le * In England, the young man fies to proflitution,. for - 
to fear. of the expeace of a tamily eltablithinent,. aod. the 
-d more-than pofhble, extravagance.of a, wife; celibacy is a 
newt rt of prudence; jit is openly, commended, aie 3 fleadi, 
te practiled as,the, voice of nature will allow... The mars 


— ned man, whole paflions have beea flronger, whoic.mo- 
tis rals have beein eis callous,. or whole intere? has furnith- 
ed motives to. matrimony, doubts whether cach child be 
‘not a misfortune, and looks upon-his offspring with a me- 


* : lancholy kind.of affection, that empbjttgss tome of the moft 
te, 4 urable moments.of life.’. *, * 

re ‘py Again—* In America, es on gut of the large 
on towns, no man of maderate defires. feels anxious.about-a a 
¢s, ‘i family. In the country, where dwells. the mais of the 
O« : le, every.maa feels the increate of his tamily to be 
nh the increafe of, his, riches :and no farmer.,doubts about 
ed the facility, of providing for his children as comfortably as 
- they have lived, where land is fo cheap and fo fertile,where 
- fociety is fo muchvon.an equality, and where the prodi- 
YY, gious increafe of population, from natural and accidental 






try, furnithes a market for whatever fu us produce 
® he,.chufes to raiie, without prefenting inteflaatly that: 

= © temptation to artificial expence, and extravagant compe- 
tition, fo.common and. fo ruinous in your country. F 
‘ In Great Britain, perpetual exertion, inceflant, uns 
remittin induftry, daily deprivation of the; comforts. of 
life, and anxious attention to minute frugality, are almoft 


caufes, and the improving {late of every rps the coun- 


. a 


: form that five or fix children halt all fucceed. 


ai ~ incumbent on.a man-of moderate fortune, and in the mid- 
iv" _ dle clats of life: andthe probabilities of ultimate fuccefs, 
ae are certainly againft a large family. In E.nglandyoo man 
has a right (calculatiag upon the common chances) to. ex- 
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© In America ‘it is otherwife ; you may reafonably rec- 
kon upon a comfortable fettlement; ‘aceording to your fi- 
tuation in life, for every part of a fattiily,- however nu- 
merous.’ I declare I know nothing in ‘your country equi- 
valent to the taking off this weight upon the mind of a fa- 
ther of ‘a family. It: is felt in the oceurtences of évéry 
day ; and | have feen with pleafure the countenance of an 
European emigrant in America brighten ‘up on this v 
comfortable refleétion ; a refleétion which ‘confoles even — 
for the lofs of friends, and exile from a native country,’ 
* To perfons in genteel life, and of ‘the clafs which- 
you call men of fortune, nearly the fame difficulties oc: 
cuir: with you, every rank treads fo-clofe' on the heels of 
the rank above it, that an excefs of expence, above’ in* 
come; is general ; and ‘perhaps the difficulties of a fami- 
ly are ftill greater in the clafs laft mentioned. Tempta- 
tions to unneceflary expence, owing to the’ numerous gra- 
dations‘of rank ‘im England, are perpetual; and almeft 
unconquerable. With us, a man is more equitably ap- 
pteciated: and in the country of Ametica, -he is eftimated 
more ‘at what he #s,'and lefs at what he’ /eems. Somie- 
#hing like European manners, and’ fomething of the’ ill 
effect of inequality of riches, is to be found in the great 
‘towns of America, but nothing like what an inhabitant 
of the old country experiences ; and the ma/f$ of the péo- 
plein: America ‘are ‘nearly untainted. Hence the free- 
dom from artificial poverty, and the univerfal diffufion of 
the common comforts and conveniencies of life. " 
‘* Tn your gountry, moreover, if.a man Las been 


niarily unforttinate, the eager croud prefs on and trample . § 


éver him, and, once down, he is' kept down. In Ame- @ 
rita, a falfe ftep is not irretrievable, there is room'to get ~ 
up again’: and the lefs unfortunate ftumbler looks rovtid — 
at letfare; and without difmay, for fome profitable ‘path 
to be purfued. With you, every employment is full, aad 
you are prefied and elbowed on all fides: with us; evéry 
employment has room for induftry, and’ for many years _ 
almoft every fpecies of induftry muft be fuccefsful’* 
It thould be remarked; however, that thefe affertions 
dre more efpecially true of the middle and rorthern fates. 
To behold the pallid diffolute figures that refort to a Vir- 
pinian court-houfe might fill one with gloomy refle@lions. 
Negroe — 
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Cooper's Miformaticn'r+/peiig America: — t05 
Negroe flaverv theds'its poifon all around it. "Where the 
ill-fated African bears the heat of the:day, the white in- 
habitant, whote penuriows ciroumftances demand the prac- 
tite of induftrv, cates not to latiour himfelf, but chutes 
to wafte his time in indolence’and low pleafures.: In the 
fouthern ftates alfo, where mach jrequzlity of condition 
fubfifts, beggars are > hot unfrequent; and always extreme- 
ly infolent. » 

To the queftion, ee the eftablifhment of peace in 
Europe wif not render France a more ‘eligible country 
than Anicrica? ‘Mr. Cooper anfwers decidedly in the 
negative. “Highly as he elteems the general principles 
which the French have reduced t6 ptattice, he “is thock- 
ed at’ the unpardonable enormities into which ‘they were 
dtiven'by the fervid genius of the nation ?—but it thould 
be remiarkéd that ‘this impreffon was made on ger author 
om the fan guinary admiuiftration of ‘Robefpierre, be- 

e releint fyftem of moderation; the frit of return 
ing reafon, was introduced. Mr, Cooper takes occafion 


to'pafs fome “jul” yet fevere’ftrictures: on ‘the uotieceflary 


xtenfion of luxurious fabrics: 
“© The -equality ‘of ‘conditions, ‘and alot equality” ‘of 
fortunes among the French, will be great obftacles tothe 
éftablifhment of rid nofaCeures beyond thofe of mere necef- 
fity. J donot think this an evil fo the'country, ‘becaufe I 
déteft the manufacturing fyftem ; obferving the fallacious 
ptofperity if'inducés, "its inftability, “and its evil effect on 
the happinefs and the motals of the bulk, of the pople. 
You muft on'this fyftem havea large portign of the people 


Converted into mere machines, ignorant, @ebauched, and 


brutal, that’ the furplus value of their labour of 12 or 14 
houtah day} may" go ‘into the pockets, and’ fupply ‘the 
luxuriés of tich, Gommercial, and nian afieturing capital- 
ies. T deteth the: fyftem, and am ‘griéved to fee that fo 
fenfible a man as Mr. Hamilton can urge, in His report'cn 
American nianufaftares, their ‘furnifhing employ itient to 
childrén, as ati argument for their being eflablifhed im A- 
merica.” Ihope to fee the time when not only the child- 
hood, but the youth of the pooreft inhabitant in this coun 
try, female’as ‘wellbas mate, thall be employed i in the ir. 
provement of ‘their underftanding, under fome fyftem of 
national education ; and in labour ‘ho farther than is con 

ducive 
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ducive to health and pleafure. Let manhood labour ; but 

in My Opinion even manhood was not intended for incef- 
fant labour, nor is the fyftem of inceffant induftry condu- 
cive to human happinefs. . Lhe,prefen: imperfect flate of 
fociety and. of knowledge may make it neceflary, but I 
hope the univerfal annihilation of, abfolute ignorance a- 
mong us will tend in time to material improvement inthe. 
means of promoting human happinefs. A {mall quantity 

of labour will produce the comforts and conveniences of 
life, and the old fyftems of government have hitherto been 
the chief. fupports of luxurious expenditure.’ 

It.is. melancholy to reflect on the complicated miferies 
which have flowed in modern times from the mercantile 
fyltem. The fordid jealouly of monopoly. has laboured 
to debafe the generous nature of man; and hasfomented. 
the moft bleody and,expenfive wars which Great Britain _ 
has waged during the preient century. ‘The boafted ex- 
tent of our foreign trade, of which a moderate part only 
can be counted real profit, fcarcely exceeds. the annual 
amount of our taxes, which,it has in a great meaiure oc- 

- cafioned. It were unwile to.cramp human indufiry: bat 
to direét it by a code:of regulations, into a particular chan- 
nel, is highly pernicious. ._ Agriculture is the mafter: fie 
new of every great flate: it is the perennial fountain 
of wealth. Pius guefius, fays the elder Cato, .in his trea - 
tife-on hufbandsy, Fru; quejtus, flabslifimu/que, minime- 
gue tnuidtofus ; minimegue male cogitantes /unt, qui in ¢o 
fiudio occupat: funt.. Rural labours are. equally condu- 
cive to health of body and of mind. ‘The: mechanic oc- 
cupations hold,only a fecondary rank ; the culture of the 
fields conftitutes’ the natural and found employment of | 
man ; and this admirable art is the general profeffion of 
America, though, owing to the cheapnefs of land and the 
high price of labour, it is ftill exercifed there. with little 
folicitude or fkill. i : 

‘ The ma/s of inhabitants, exclufive of fervants, con- 
fifts of thofc who poflefs in fee fimple, from 100.to 500 
acres of land aétually in cultivation ; together with the 
tradefmen immediately dependent on agriculture (all of 
whom are farmers) and the florekeepers difperfed in the 
{alles towns, almoft all of. whom are farmers alfo. But 
they are all flovenly farmers: their fences are not neat; 

hedges 
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hedges they have few, and thofe few are rough and im- 
perfect. “Phe fence ‘in the middle and fouthern flates is 
ufually wood fplit into lengths of 5 or 6 feet, and” 3 or 4 
inches thick, of which thé ends are placed one on the top 
of anether, avgular-wife.’In New-England, ftone-fences 
are cémimon. In Pennfylvania, about twenty years ago, 
there were many hedges of privet, but one fevere winter 

killed them all. They have many indigenous thorny 
~ fhrubs that would anfwer for hedges, but they do not give 
themfelves the trouble to try. For ‘gardening they have 
much lefs tafte than the-Englith ; for orchards more. Eve- 
ry farm-houfe in the middle and fouthern ftates has its 
peach orchard, and its apple orchard, and with all their 
flovenlinefs, abundance and content are evident in every 
habitation. Thefe habitations are ufualiy of wood + more 
generally of logs, cafed or uncafed, with beards, than 
built of frame work ; all the windows are fafhed, and the 
infides of the houfes, genetally {peaking, are as creditae 
ble to the miftrefs of the family, as the grounds around 
dre otherwifé to the mafter, whofe induftry, indeed, is 
iifeally exerted upon more important obje€its. Neatnefs 
among the Common farmers, and tafte among the more o- 
pulent cultivators, have not yet found their way.” ” 

In another paflage, Mr. Cooper gives a fummary view 
of the Américan mode of hufbandry : “ 

* In new land, after grnbing and girdling, i. €. tak- 
ing up the underwood, and cutting through the bark of 
the larger trees ina circle’ all round the: trunk; which 
prevents the Icaves from growing next feafon, he ploughs 
about two inches and a half deep, then a@rofs; then fows 
the feed and harrows it. ‘ Upon the average of his land, 
his crop of wheat is not above 12 bufhels per acre; of 
dats from 15 to 20. This is to an Englifhmen aftonifh- 
ing. With you, 1 apprcherid, the average wheat crop 
per flatute acre is at leaft 20 bufhels. The average of 
the Ifle of ‘Wight, when I touched there on my paflage 
from London to Ametica, was at leaft 35 bufhels. The 
average of the’ whole ftate of Pennfylvania, I cannot rec- 
kon above’ io or,12. Wiaryland the fame. This is ow- 
ing to the neglect of manures, to the repeated working of 
the fame ground with crops of grain till it will bear no 
more, and to the very flight labour they beftow upon their 

ci tillage. 
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tillage, It muft be confidered alfo, that much ofthe land 
is occupied by the flumps of trees not rotted, and never 
grulbbed Ups ie | ' ¥ 
.£ But though io America Jefs grain is produced per acre 
than in England, they get more per man,.. There, oland 
is plentiful, and labour fcarce. With you it is the reverfe, 
Hence the accuracy of Britith, and carelefnefs of Ameri- 
can cultivation.’ e | 
It is the hand of man which fafhions and beautifies the 
fcenes.of nature. “The untutored woods of America, by. 
their almoft boundlefs extent, may {well .the mind with 
elevated emotions, but afford not foft nor lovely. profpects, 
Treesof all ages are promifcuoufly crowded together ; the 
dead intermingled with the living ; and, at intervals, a 
few. vigorous trunks rear their lofty heads, above the encir- 
cling puny groupe, which feems to ftruggle for exiftence. 
The uative trees of America are in general flender and 


fay bs 


feeble, compared with thofe which adorn the. park and 


. 


forelt icenery of England, .- : Fate all 
Ip Pennfylvania, gyplum or plaifter of Paris isin high 
requeft for manure.. lt is not caly, however, to imagine 
how this fubftance atts in promoting vegetation, ...Mz,. 
Kirwan has attributed its effect to ‘ts feptic _ uality, though 
this can fcarcely be judged adequate. Py fa : 
nical and chemical operations ufualiy, referred tO. manuresy, 
Mr. Cooper ingenioufly fuggefls another property, in 
our conception, ‘the, moft important . itis; that, the ad; 
phyfiologically, as he terms it, by fimulating the.living, 
fibre of the plant. The. prolecution, of this .idea, might, 
leadto noble diicoveries. he laws, of animated matter. 
have recently be=n mad¢ the tubjeCs of investigations, 1 
An emigrant, pofles ed of maderate fortune, cannay 
difpofe of his money to better advantage than in the pure, 
yerpetually rife in their value. In the more. remote 5 
sethe Country, a farm, may be bed ondes, thergte of ‘nal 
a guinéa an acre ; and Mr. € oper reckofis t at, befid $ 
yielding pleatifil returns, it will, from, thes, Incr 
demand, quadrupie its original price at the end of tem 
years.  For.an European fettler, the middle. tes are on: 
the whole the moft eligible. ‘In the -f athiern parts 
America the heat is oppreffive, and the ftranger, mourns, 
over 


chafe ofinew lands : which, as population. extends, muft, 
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over the prevalence of negroe flavery, In the northern 
parts, the winters are commonly tedious and fevere, and 
their parfimonious {oil is already occupied by {mall con- 
tiguous farms. * Of the middle ftates, New Jerfey and Des 
laware are now confiderably advanced in population, and 
their low fwampy grounds are unfavourable to European 
_ conftitutions. _New York is one of the moft profperous 
.flatesin the union ; its climate not very different from that 
of Great Britain, only colder in winter and warmer in fum- 
mer. The moft fertile part of that ftate is beyond com- 
parifon, the Genfee country; which, within thefe few 
years, has attracted a numerous colony from New En- 
gland. Yet is that rich territory liable to formidable ob- 
jections ; the difficulty of procuring fervants for hufban- 
dry, its diftance from the market, its infalubrious climate, 
and its expofure, on the Indian frontier, to cruel inroads. 
On the’ whole, Mr. Cooper prefers Pennfylvania, 
which enjoys a healthy temperate climate, favourable 
likewifeé to vegetation. Its murtiicipal government is 
opulent, enterprizing, and intent on public improvements. 
Véwards the north and weft of that ftate, the richeft and 
moft unoccupied tracts are to be found ; and of thefe, the 
lands adjacent to the branches of the Sufquehanna are 
likely, by their fituation, to prove the moft valuable, 
‘Ketificky, which now forms a feparate ftate, has been 
painted’ “terreftrial elyfium. It poffeffes, indeed, great 
haturaladvantages : it is covered with a deep vegetable 
mould, fig for every fpecies of culture ; its {pacions forefts 
®  covtdin trees of the largeft dimenfions, abound with luxu- 
+. ftiatt pafturage, and are plentifully ftocke@with wild tur- 
® kiesand biffaloes;—but, on the other hand the climate 
, is faltry ; fprings and rivulets are extremely fcarce ; the 
roads are deep and often impaflable ; hired labour can 
hardly, dé procured ; European commodities are exceflive- 
ly dear ; anid the vént of ..produce, by the navigation of 
the Ohio ‘and “Miffifippi, is diftant, dangerous, or im- 
pradticable. ~ Nor is any part of the country, the vicinity 
































fiowis’Of the Etdian tribes ; not to mention that, through the 
negligence and inattention of the, land-office. in, Virginia 
to which Kéhtatky was formerly attached, much uncer- 
“Vor. Ii. Ff. tainty 










of Lexingtot’onfy excepted, entirely fafe from the incurs 
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tainty (a fruitful fource of litigatian,) hagarilen concerning 
‘the locuton of purcHales. . aaa tiie oie: caleba 
Ie woufd de'iinprudsat'ip an emigrant tp attempt .the ine 
‘tréduttion of pew Manufactures into Auperica, Speculators 
‘commonly toil to prepare a haryeft which they are. never 
defined to reap. Perfon® fkilled in the coarfer aud more 
néceffary kinds of man ifactures, however, are,..likely,.to 
fucceed in the United States. Phy ficians wall receive. ome 
encouragement, particulary in fouthern parts; divines, 
‘none’ unlefs they tutn fchoolmafiers. Literary, men cag 
expect no ailequate rewards in an. igfant, country, .where 
ftudy is only a collateral occupation, Lhe Ame-zicans are 
farely nor deficient in geniys : yet. it is. remarkable. that | 
they have 'héver produced any work of acsidee eruinence, 
Their philofophers are ftars only of. the ,ixth.anagnitude, 
compared with the conftellations of Europe, Ken Franklin 
himfelf'was more noted for refined fagacity and dexterity, 
than for depth of {ciéntific refearch. ‘a iealies Re 
‘Fhe ftyle of fociety in the capital cities.of America.uis 
much’ fimilat to what prevails in the wealthy proxingial 
towns of England. ‘New, York, for inflance, though lefs 
populous, is a perfe&t counterpart of Livenpoel ;,.the fame 
Manners, athiulements and fathionable affemblics;,. Prowis 
fionsareconfiderality cheaper than in like places,in Great 
Britain’ “but. fuel, fervants' wages, huxurjous turniture, 
aiaeten houfe-rents, are dearcr, In the dgitied country, 
provitions'of'Al} kinds ate exccedtnegy cheap,.and the fiyle 
of living is}! of courte’ plentiful and generous. . . bivde 
© Withrrégard tothe fate of politics in, America, MteCog- 
per tives Hie dot, Baath ot in} st Mi del 
«We tiave"among’ us about half a dozen dulp roy+ § 
afte; exetofive of fone Kogliththensfeitied -im) the great 
towns,’ whom ‘thé! Anjericans regard as untsalonably -prer 
jediced agiint? their go¥ernment and infe¢ted with a kind. 
ot matadre au pays. f | se a 8 ‘ eraey if Ve ' od vi 
‘oT he ret of mericans are Republieans 5. but of »two. 
claffes : the one I ‘atitig to, an éxtenfion. rather than, adir 
mhitation of the polwels “of the, Jegilative and,,cxecutive 
government; rather” leaning’ o Britith, tham to, French 
politics; intlining'to TfFoduce and exer _ the, ..fundi 
the ' ma nyfacturing, ahd ; ‘the _sompmerch gegen os 
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this\*cPts PUA “almoft “AN “the gexccative officers - of 
government, with Mr. Wathiggton at- their, head ; the 
majority OF the members of the Senates, and the gicates} 
part of ‘the opulent merchants of the large towns. “Phijs 
patty is denominated the ederatifts, partly b cats they 
were the chief intYodocersand 1) pporters of the prefent fe- 
déral govetnment and the Conflitution of i737 ; and part- 
* Fy'trom the véry ingenious feries of letters in favour of that 
conftittition by Nir. Hamilton, termed “* Lhe Lbedera- 
mF 7 : | os 
*'The'orher partv/are called ** Antirfederahifts :” mot 
becaufe they are adverie to a federal gover emeut, or wilh 
like the French for a Réepybtic one and indivifiele, but in 
Contradiction rather to thé denommation of the other clafs, 
The Auti’ federalifis, atthe time when the present Ameri-, 
ean tenftitution was in, agitation, were hoftile to the exten- 
five powers given to government, and wilhed for more 
frequent returns to the people, of the authority they were 
todelegate to their truftees in ofhre, This party objedts 
to the large falaries given to the offisers of government, to 
the ftate and diftince aflumed by lome among them, not 
even excluding the Prefident Wathington, whole manners 






















and mode of living, cold, referved and ceremonious, (a6 

is {aid) have tended in fome degree to counteract the efledt 
of his great abilitiesand eminent fervices. ‘Lhe Anti-fede- 
) ritifts alfo rather lean to the Freuch theory, though net to 
: 





the French practice of politics; and they are averic towhat 
they deein the’monopolizing fpirit, and infulting arrogance 
of fuperiority in your nation. ‘This {pirit of animofity 
againftGicat Britain has been prodigioufly enctealed by 
® ° the part Your coumtry is fuppdofed to have taken, in fomen- 
» ‘ting the Indian war, in exciting the hoftilities of the Alge- 
‘vines; in feizing the thips and obftrptting the commerce of 
the American merchants, in refufing or neglecting to.give 
up the poffs upon the lages, or to make reparation for flor 
ten negroes,—The conduét of your court has. certainly gi- 
ven firength to the Anti-federal purty, among whom may 
now be tanked the majority of the people, and the majority 
of the houfés of reprefentatives. It is fincerely to be hoped 
that fomelterms ofamicable accommodation ngay, (peedily be 
adopted.” Perhaps Mr. Jay’, being .a reputed Eederalift 
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wil. ater affit than’obftruct this defired event, under all 
the «:rcumftances of the two countries.’ 

Acorrect map of the Middle States is perfixed to this 
tract; and the work is rendered very complete by the in- 
fertion of feveral uteful tables and additional articles of 
information. Thefe tables exhibit the returns of the 
pooulation of the United States, the amount of the imports 
#nd exports, the impotts on different articles of trade, the 
values of the ftate currencies and of the foreign. coins that 
circulate in America; likewilea Philadelphia and a Lon- 
don Price Current, for the year 1793. The additional.ar- 
titles confift chiefly of an abftra¢t of a journal kept by 
the Rev. Mr. Tou'min in traveiling from Virginia to the © 
banks of the Sufquehanna, the Conftitution ofthe United 
States, the celebrated little traét of Dr. Franklin on Emi- © 
gration to America and the concluding chapter of a work 
compofed in the autumn of 1793 by Tench, Coxe, Efq, — 
From this laft fummary, we learn‘that the Banks eftablithed — 
in the principal towns of America divide an annual. profit 
of zbove eight per cent. ; and that the experts fromthe U- 
nited States exceed the imports, have been rapidly ine 
increafing, and are fix times the amount of the national 
taxes. os Se 
Before we difmifs this interefting work, let us embrace 
the prefent opportunity of fome general remarks on.the 
‘ condition of the American States. 

‘The colonial fyftem impofed by the domincering merr 
cantile fpiritof Great Brittain, pregnant as it was with 
folly and mifchief, had not duration enough to difplay its 
malign pasisency, and materially to damp the exertions of a 
rifiny people. In fome cafes it even promoted an artificial — 
and premature advancement. ‘The law which gave a pti © 
orcliim tothe Britith creditor, though manifefily repug- 
nant to juftice, invited capital over to. America, and en- 
couraged uieful undertakings. The colonies were in the 
bloom of profperity, when that bloody conteft arofe,— 
during which, the fufferings that they endured, in defence 
of whatever is dear to man arrefted or retarded, for a while 
the progrefs of American fociety. Yet they. were not mi- 
ferable, as we might fulpect, amid thé ravages of war. 
Animated with the enthufiafm of freedom, they became in- 
different or infenfible to the ordinary calamities of na- 
ure :—but on the reftoration of peace, this excitement fub- 
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fided, their farguine hopes vanifhed, and the Americans 
began to feel ianguor and dilcontent. It required fome 
years to heal the breaches of civil difcord, and-to cftablith 
a general conftitution calculated to fecure the fruits of in- 
duftry. From the period of the adoption of the federal go- 
vernment, the United States have advanced with firm and 
_tapidfteps. ‘This progreis has likewife been accelerated 
by the circumftances.of Europe. That gigantic war which 
already has raged for years on the continent, by enhan- 
cing the price of grain and creating an uncommon de- 
mand of provifions, has occafioned a proporti ional influx of 
wealth into America. 

Notwithftanding the air of paradox, we regard it as a 
misfortune-to the Americans that they poffets fuch. un- 
bounded territory. . Where lend is too eatily obtained, it 
is never managed with duc attention. ‘The incentives to 
the exercife of ikill are taken away. After having ex- 
haufted one fpot, the farmer removes to another ; ground 
which once carried -hiccory and oak, abz ndened in thelr it 
impoverifhed flate, return to nature, and bear fecondary 
forelis of pine.—Hutbandry was formerly at this iow pats 
jn Great Britain. The atrentive obferver-will ftill per- 
ceive veftiges of the plough, in iequeftered parts which are 
now judged unfit or unprofitable for tillage. Under fuch 
circumfiances, population may zncrea/e, but it does not 
conzenfe. Local attachments are dillolved, and a vaga- 
bond life becomes familiar to the sivhraliitasits. Fifty thou- 
fand people, on a moderate computation, from fituations 
near the ica-coait, remove annually into the interior of 
America. Hence, perhaps, the unfleady indolent caft 
which, in fome degree, pervades almoft every claf: of _ - 
mericans. it is chiefly amid the fermentation of fre- 
quent jociety that ingenuity is fharpened, and that the hu- 
man faculties fometimes overftretched, are always main- 
tained in vigorous adtion. In America, a moderate por- 
tion of knowledge is widely dittufed, but few have reach - 
ed the heights of fcience. Its legiflators, with the beft in- 
tentions, have through. want of philofophy, commiticd 
fome glaring folecitms in politics. Though effentiaily 
an agricultural country, America has already imbibed the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyfiem, and appears folici- 
tous to fecure in its favour the tiie ulous balance of trade. 
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Cold and narrow pfinciple! as if a nation could attain to 
opulence only by over-reaching its neighbours !:T bat the 
trading tyftem of the Americans isyet in’a fate of infant 
cy is, indeed, an extequation ; ‘and there is room to hope 
thet they will grow wifer before it becomes too arducts to 
retract. 

‘Lhe perplexity of the legal code is ‘a grievous incum- 
branve to the Americans.: They retain moft of the En 
glith laws, unfortunately fo volumnious, fo intricate, end 
fo often contradictory } the greater part of the motley co 
Jouia: laws ; and all thole laws, already numerous, which | 
have been enacted during the exiftence of the ftates.  Li-®_ 
tigation, that curfe of eivilized fociety, is accordingly fre- 
quect, efpecially in the northern and: iouthermflates. ‘T his 
embarraliment cannot, however, ‘be of long duration, 
fince a fimple and uniform fyitem of juriiprudence’ will 
certainly be compiled. 

ihe ardent genius of their republican government ‘4% 
alone capable of refifting the allurements ‘to floth, ‘atid éf 
dittuting, through the butk of the Americans, vigeur and 
ammation. Beftowing charaCterand comtequence-on each 
individual, it creates a keen tenfibility to the public de 
liberations, which extends itfe!f into. the common affirs 
of life. Hence the Americans have attempted poctr\’ atid 
oratory with tolerable tuccefs. Their talte, however, i 
not yet chatte nor correct ; ; and; like'a people commen* 
cing their literary career, they fhew an inclination to 
adupt the florid Afiatic fivle. A 

Lhe Congreis of the Federal Union has wifely retren+ 
ched the powers,of the municipal aflemblies, which were 
apt to abute them by pafling ignorant or:partial laws, “This” 
fiep will perhaps lead the way to a more intimate connexion 
of interefis,—to an incorporate union of the feveral flates; 
which unqueftionably would be the moft falutary and effi. 
cient. ; 
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Age VW. & Fiew of the Evidences feb Rarity. In. Three 
Parts. Pare i. Of the dire Hiftortcal Evidence of Chris 
nity, and wherein it is diflinguifhed from tie Evidence alledg- 
ed forother Miracles. Part Il. Of the ‘Auxiliary Evidence of 

(. Shtiftianity.. Part Lil. A brief Confideration of fome popolar 

; & | ObjeGions, By William Paley, Ms Aw Arehdcavon of Car- 

‘ . lifle.. 3, Vols. t2mov, ios. 6d. fewed. Fauldes, 

TU MERUUS «as the treaties, are, both learned and 
| > 1, 2%f popular, which have been written in defence of 
+ Qheitiabity, they by nomesns fufpéerlede the neceflity of 

. néw publicatioas on the fubje&t.: A new rate of catechu-~ 

| .&mets is continually arifing, for whom it is defirable to 

Pr provide new books of inflruction adapted to modern tafte, 

New opponents! of tcvelation are frequently appearing, 

againtt the infeclion of whofe infidelity it becomes ex- 

pedient to prepare, either directly or indirectly, new an- 

tidotes.’ ‘Neither is it‘urreafonable tofuppofe'that, in the 
deréls of fciende, learning, atid’ tafte, new light may 

be caft onthe fubje€t of revelation ; afid thatit may become 

poffible to Rate its evidence more forcibly, and’ more per- 

feétly*to difencurmber it of difhculties, than could ‘have 

been doneatan earlier period. 

~ We make thefe remarks to obviate an objeCtion’ which 

may;at the firftglanee, arifein the minds of many rea- 

ders, againft the work here offered to the public. Not- 

withftanding all that hitherto has been done’ by the hoft 

of able defendets ‘of revelation, who have appeared in ie 
rpetial fucce ion from the time‘of the reformation to the 

S efoti day, there is fill room for néw'views of the evi- 

dances of Chriftianity. It may be even afferted that fuch 

“‘wwork as the prefent was a defideratum in theology. Ma- 

ny large tyRematic books have been written for the ufe of 

the learned’; and! many limalicr tracis have been compofed 

for commen ule, in which the leading heads of argument 

have'beeg ftated “in general terms, without fatiguing the 
teader' with ‘hiftorical details and learned quotations :— - 
but‘a ficciné? treatife was fill wanted, which fhouvid con- 

tain’ all the effertial ~proofs of the divine origin of the 

Chriftian religion) digefted into a conneied train of rea- 

foning ; fupported,’ where neceffary, by references to 

antieat writings; yet brought within fuch a moderate 
<7 he ee he ati compafs, 
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compafs, and expreffed in {uch eafy language, as to,ren= | 
der it fit for general reading. ; 
That Mr. Paley is eminently qualified-ta execute this 
tak with fuccefs, no one can doubt who is acquainted © 
with his excellent treatife ‘* On the Principles of Moral | 
Philofophy, ” and who has obferved how much he excels ~ 
sin clearne{s. of conception, propriety of Janguage, and ¢ 
pertinency of illuftration. After a very attentive perufal” 
‘of the work before us, we have no referve in declaring it” 
to be our opinion, that the manner in which he has ems 
ployed his fuperior talents on the important fubject of dix 
vine revelation entitles him to the unanimous thanks’ off 
the friends of religion, and that this work is the moft com- 
plete fummary of the evidences of Chriftianity that.bag 
ever appeared. : s 
In order to remove, at the outfet, a pofition which might 
feem ‘to fuperfede all inquiry concerning, the fubjea, 7 
Mr. Paley .begins his work with a refutation of Mr 
Hume’s celebrated argument againft miracles, that now 
human teftimony can in any cafe render them credible, 
' As no objection againft revelation has ever, perhaps; | 
made a more general impreffion among philofophers thag_ 
this, and as Mr.. Paley has, in our opinion, been pare 
ticularly fuccefsful in his reply to it, we fhall feleét thig 
paflage as a fpecimen, | | : 
The principle, on which Mr. Hume’s objeQion pr 
fefles to be founded, is concifely this;’that - 4 
‘ ]t is contrary to experience that a miracle fhould be 
true, but not contrary to experience that teftimony thould — 
Le falfe. ane 
‘ Now there appears a {mall ambiguity in the term 7 
‘‘ experience,” and inthe phrafes ‘* contrary to experience,” 
or ** contradicting experience,” which it may be neceflasy 7 
to remove in the firft place.. Striétly {peaking, the nara 
rative of a fact is then only contrary to.experience, when — 
the fact is related to have exifted at atime andplace, at 
which time and place we, being prefent, did not preceivd 
it. to exifl ; as if it fhould be afferted, that in a particular 
room, and at a particular hour of .a certain. day, a man) 
was raifed from the dead, in which room, and at the 
time fpecified, we, being prefent and looking, on, pers 
ceived no fuch event to have taken place.” Here the afler- 
tion 
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would totally deftroy the ufe and purpofe for which’ twa 
‘wrought. 

‘ The force of experience ‘asan objedtion to coir 
founded in the prefumption, either that the courfe of na¥’ 
ture is invariable, or, that, if it be ever varied, ‘vartationd ; 
will be frequent and general. Has the neceffity of this: | 
aiternative been demonftrated ? Permit us to call the courfe® 
of nature the agency of an intelligent being, and is there ~ 
any good reafon for judging this flate of the cafe to be 

probable? Ought we not rather to expeét, that fuch’ 
Being, upon occafions of peculiar importance, may ir 
terrupt the order which’ he had appointed, yet that {uch 
occahiens fhould return feldom ; that thefe interruptions; 
confequently thould be confined to the experience of a few; 4 
thatthe want of it, therefore, in many, fhould be matter | | 
neither of furprife nor objection ? ‘ 
* But asa continuation of the argument from experience. * 
it is faid, that, when we advance accounts of miracles, we 
afhgn effects. without caufes, or we attribute effedts'te © 
caufes inadequate to the purpofe, or to caufes of the opes 7 
ration of which we have no experience. Of what caules, 
we may atk, and of what effeétsdoes the objection eat s 
Lf it be anfwered that, when we afcribe the cure ofthe # 
palfy toa touch, of blindnefs 10 the anointing of the > 
with clay, or the raifing. of the dead to a word, we lay 
ourfelves open to this imputation, we reply that we afcribe ~ 
no fuch effects to fuch caufes. We perceive no virtue 
energy in thefe things more than in other things of t 
fame kind. They are merely figns to conneét the mira 
cle withits end. Theette& we afcribe fimply to the : 
lition of the Deity > of whofe exiftence and power, ne wi ; = 
fay of whofe prefence and agency, we have previous @ | 
independent proof. We have therefore all we’ feck for 
in the works of rational agents, a fufficient power and a 
adequate motive. Ina word, once believe that there ' 
a God, and miracles are not incredible. 
* Mr. Hume flatés the cafe of miracles to bea cor 
of oppofite improbabilities, that is to fay, a queftion 1 
ther.it be more improbable that the miracle fhould be 
or the teftimony falfe ; and ,this I think a fair: accou 
the controverfy. But herein Iremark a want of argurt 
tative juftice, that in detcribing the improbabitity of miracles 
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 hefuppreffes all thofe circumftances of extcnuation which 
 gefult from our knowledge of the exiftence, power, and 
ss ga the deity, his concern in the creation, the 
sad anfwered by the miracle, the importance of that end, 
and its fubferyiency to the plan purfued in the works of na- 


rs 
or 


* ture. As Mr. Hume has reprefented the queftion, mira- 
; — elesarcalike incredible to him who is previoutly affured of 
~— the conftant agency of.a Divine Being, and to him who be- 
 Jievesthat no fuch being exifts in the univerie. ‘They are 
| + equally incredible, whether related to have been wrought 
»  ypon occafions the moft deferving,.and for purpoies 


y 


| the moft beneficial or for no affignable end whatever, 
> or, for an end confefledly trifling or pernicious. 
_ This furely cannot be a correct Gatement. In ad- 
_ jutting al(o the other fide of the balance, the ftrength and 
|. weight of teflimony, this author has provided an anfwer to 
* every poflfible accumulation of hillorical proof by telling us, 
that we are not obliged to explain how the flory or the evi- 
| .dence.arofe. Now I think we are obliged; not, perhaps, 
© tofhew:by pofitive accounts how it did, but by a probable 
A hypothelis how it might {9 happen. The exiflence of the te- 
| flimony isaphenomenon. The truth of the fa&i folves the phe 
_ ‘pomenon. If we reject this folution we ought to have tome 
other to reft in; and none even by our adverfaries can be 
_. admitted, which is not confiftent with the principles that re- 
~  gulate human affairs and human conduct at prefent, or which 
makes men then to have teen a different kind of beings 

from what thcy are now, , 
., * But the thort confideration which, independently of 
* every other, convinces me that there is no folid foundation 
™ in Mr. Hame’sconclufion, is the following: When a the- 
— ~— orem is propofed to a mathematician, the firll thing he does 
with it isto try it upona, imple cafe ; and, if it produce a falfe 
- efult, he is fure that there muft be fome miftake in the de- 
" manfiration. Now to proceed in this way with what may 
be called Mr. Humes, theorem. If twelve men whofe 
' probity and good fenle I had long Known, fhould terioufly 
' and circumftantially relate to me an account of a miracle 
~ ‘wrought before their eves, and in which it was impoffible 
| that they thould be deceived ; if the governor of the country, 
) hearing a rumour of this account, fhould call thefe men in- 
tay to 
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to his prefence, andoffer them a fhort propofal, either to 
confefs the impofture, or fubmit to be tied up to a gibber; 
if they fhould refufe with one voice to acknow : 
that there exifted any falfchood or impofture in the cafe ; if 
this: threat were communicated to them feparately, yet with 9 
no different ettect ; if it was at laft executed; if 1] mytelffaw 9 
them one after another, confenting to be wracked, burnt or 
ftrangled, rather than give up the truth of their account 
ftill, if Mr. Hume’s rule-be my guide, I am not to believe 
them. Now I undertake to fay that there exifs not a {ceptic 
in the world who would not believe them or would defend ~ 
juch incredulity.’ 
. The merit of this defence of Chriftianity-can only be un 
derftood by viewing in connection, the feveral links of the 
chain of evidence here brought together ; and by’ obfervi 
with what ability and ingenuity they’ are united, to lead es 
the general conclufion of the divine authority of the Chrifti+ a 
an religion. + 
In ftating the dire hiforical evidence of Chriftianiay) 
the propofitions which Mr. Paley undertakes to efta 
blith are that there is fatisfaQtory evidence * that many 
profeffing to be original witnefles of the Chriftian miracles, 
paffed their lives in labours, dangers, and fufferings, vor 
juntarily undergone in atteftation of the accounts which 
delivered, and folely in confequence of their belief of thofe 
accounts ; and that they fubmitted, from the fame motives, - 4 
tonew rules of conduét. This grand argument he refts fir. 
on the ground of probability, and then on an appeal to hifto- 
rical records, both in the Chriftian fcriptures, and in other 
antient writings, Chriftian, Jewith, and Pagan. In eftablith 

ing the important point of the authenticity of the w 
tings of the evangelical hiftory, he very properly avails hin 
felf of the indefatigable labours of Dr. Lardner; to whom 
he juftly afcribes the high merit of being ‘ the moft candid 
of all advocates, and the molt cautious of all _enquirers. 
A verv clear and judicious abridgement .is given fa 
authorities, by which that excellent-writer has proved — 
that the hiftorical books of the New .Teftament are — 

quoted, or that allufion is made to them, by ac 

and regular feries of Chriftian writers from the‘ ti 
of the appoftles, and were publicly read and expounded 

the religious aflembliss of the early Chriftians. , a 
1 
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The next point, on which Mr. Paley infifis, is‘ that 
there is not fatisfactory evidence that perions, pretending 
to'be original witnefies of any other fimilar miracles, have 
a&tedin the fame manner in attellation of the accounts 
which they have delivered, and folely in contequence cf 
their belief of the truth of thofe accounts.’ Here it is very 
forcibly urged that none of the imiracies, brought into 
compzrifon with thofe of Chriftianity, are attelled by the 
fame kind and degree of evidence, or bear the fame cha- 
acters of truth. The miracles confronted againft thofe of 

- the New Teftament, by Mr. Hume, are examined by 
this teft, and are found to be by no means parallel. 

Under the ecneral head of auxiliarv evidenge, Mr. P, 
very briefly ftates the arguinents from prophecy.—From 
the prophecies of the Oid ‘Peitament, he tatisies himtelf 
with the fingle quotation of the fifty-third chapter of Itaizh, 
becaufe he deems it the cleareft and ftronset? of all, and Le- 
caufethe reft would require toolarge a ditcufhon. Fron the 
_ - propheciesof the New I'eftament, he felects our Lord’s pre- 
‘dictions concerning the deftruction of Jerufalem. Other 
auxiliary evidences are adduced from the morality of the 

ofpel;* from the candour of the writings’ of the New 
eftament ; and from the identity of Chriit’s charaéter 

\ ‘aedeltribed by different evangelifts, and from its origi- 
nality, as differing totally trom that ia which the Jews 

; expected their Meffiah to appear. On theie topics, many 
original and important confiderations are fuygefted and 
Yupported -with great ability. Another auxiliary argu- 
ment, from the conformity of the facts occationally men- 
tioned in fcripture with the Rute of things in thofe times as 
reprefented by foreign and independent accounts, is well 

: illuftirated by inftances taken #row the tuit volume of Lard- 
>» ner’scredibility of the gofpel hiltory. For the argument 
a from undefigned coincidence between Xt. Paul’s epifiles and 
the Adis ot Fihe Apoliles, Mr. Palev iefers to his former 
‘waluable work, entitled Hora Pauline. ‘Vie argument 
from the rapid-and> fuccetsful propagation of Chriflianity 

is flated very accurately, and, perhaps we may add, more 
fore:bly than by any former writer.: Lafily, feveral of 

the molt popular objectio.s are examined ; particularly 

thofe arifing trom the difcre pancies betwitn the feveral 
gofpcls ; from esroncous opitiious in puted to ihe apofiles ; 


from 
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from the conneAtion of Chriftianity with the Jewith piflory ; 
from the Jewith and Heathen rejection of Chri ianity ; ; 
from the infrequency of the appeal made to miracles of FS . 
Chrift by the early Chriftian writers ; from the wantof —«% 
univerfality in the reception and of clearneds in theevidence; ae 
and from the fuppofed effect of Chriftianity. ae 
Through the whole of this defence of-the Chrifian 
religion, we fee great reafon to admire the judgment with 
which Mr, Paley has confined himfelf to thofe. general 
queftions on which both Deiffs and Chriftians, of every 
denomination, muft agree in acknowledging that the ar- 
gument turns, and has kept out of fight the controverfies 
goncerning infpiration and particular ints of faith. In 
the anfwer to objections, we are pines! pleafed with the 
author’s candour and liberality in conceding many dif- 
crepancies in the different gofpel hiftories ; in admitting — 
that many of the quotations from the Old Teftament, foiial 4 
in che New, are nothing more than accommodations ; in’ — 
allowing, with certain limitations, the fallibility of the 
apoftolic judgment ; and in fairly owoing that Chriftianity 
is not anfwerable for the circumflantial truth of each fepa+ 
rate paflage*of the Old Teftament, for the genuinenefg 
of every book, nor for the information, fidelity, and judg- 
ment, of every writer.in it. The value of this work is 
greatly enhanced by the numerous citations which are 
given at length, commonly in Englith. Why this is not 
done univerfally in a popular work of this kind, we are” 
not able to difcover. : 
We cannot clofe this excellent publication, without 
recommending it tothe perufal of thofe who, from difficuls 
ties cafually. thrown in their way in reading or converta- 
tion, have taken, up a hafty prepoffeffion againft Chriftia- 
nity nor without. pointing it out to preceptors of youth, as 
an excellent text in this important branch of academical 
education, and to parents as one of the beft books thatcan 
be put into the-hands of young people, to infiruct then 
jn the grounds and reafons of the Chriftian Alias | 
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' Apt. Til, Fragments of Politics and Hifory. By M. Mercier. 
Tranflated from ‘the Freuch, 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. Q72.' 145. 
‘Boards. Murray. qs Stir + 

ERHAPS no part. of our tafk is more difficult, than 

that of chara¢terizing works like the produgtion now 
before us; in which a great variety of thoughts ate pro- 
mifcvovily thrown together, without regard to order or 
method. Barely to enumerate all the fubjeQs which oc- 
cur in thefe papers would not be ah eafy tatk : to examine 
the accuracy of the writer’s oblervations, and the truth 


-- and propriety of his opinions on each topic, would be whol- 


ly impracticable. ‘The utmoft that our limits will permit 
usto do isto give our readers an idéa of the writer’s ce. 
neral turn of thinking, and of the kind of iaftruction, ot 
entertainment, which they may expect from thefe vo- 
lumes. 

_M. Mercier appears, in the préfent publication, in the 
charaéter of an enlightened politician, who has attentively 
confidered the doétrines which are at prefent in circulation 
among phiiofophers on the interefling tubject of political 
inftitutions ; who, without becoming the blind adherent 
to any party ; has freely and libera'ly canvalfed the prin- 


_ ciples and pretenfions of all; who has endeavowed to 


guide his judgment on difficult queftions by a coo! compa- 
rifon of theory with experience : and whofe vigorous and 
ative mind applies thofe general principles, which have 
been the refult of diligent inveftigation, to the determina- 
tion of particular auettsclbe of policy or morals, as they 
arife in the actual progrefs of affairs. Many proofs of 
ufeful reading, and many more of correét thinking, occur 
in the courfe of thele fragments. The author, appears to 
have poffefled a happy facility, not indeed uncommon 
among his countrymen, in bringing his knowledge into 
ufe, and exhibiting his conceptions with animation and 
energy in a great variety of forms, as occafions require. 
In principle and fpirit, M. Mercier, though ‘not (at leaft 
in the more carly of thefe papers,) a decided advocate for 


_aform of government fimply republican, is an enemy to 


defpotifm, and an advocate for liberty, humanity, and 
the equal rights of man. The great object and tendency 


of his writings appear to be, as he himfelf fays, to affift 
in 
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in banithing oppreffion from the face of the earth, by cots 
re¢ting the inaumerable errors occafioned by a mifap~' 
plication of words employed by politicians, and thus brings 
ing back to tLeir luminous baies the vague priuciples of. 
the fcience of polities. — ta Bs ee 
We fhall now add, .as ‘illufirative of this general view 
of the author’s political {pirit and chara@ler exhibited in’ 
thefe fragments, two extracts from the work> ‘The firft 
fragment which we, have felected flrongly exprefles the 
author’s ideas on the importance of encouraging, in a 


flate, the progrefs and free dillemination of knowledge} 


‘ ON THE MEN WHO INSTRUCT. . ‘ 


‘ Ts it then impoffible to reconcile power with bibereys 
that power necefflary to imprefs on the laws a venerable 
majeliy, with that liberty neceflary to the very exifience 
of focitty ? as 

‘ ‘Lhis happy equilibrium will arife only from the in- 


timate agreement between the part which governs, and 


the part which infiru€ts ; it is then that thefe men,forming 
a real body by their genius, their knowledge, and their’ 
courage, will obtain a gentle dominion over the potie oe 
opinions. 

* The flatefman whothall perceivé the force of this ‘ins 
viftble body, inflead of contending with it, will make <7 
application of it hardly fufpeQed in our times. a 

‘ The part which governs ought to refpect the : 
which inftruéts, that is, fhould attend to whatever i ak a 
from its labours, examine them, follow them, -and above 
all, not prefume to be better informed in thefe Particulars 


than itfelf, 
‘ A late cannot fubfit without knowledge.-—To bee 


te = ae 2 


come the concealed enemy of thofe who fearch after truth, | : 


to perfecute them, and to algect a contempt’ of them, is to’ 
proclaim a dread of the public monitors ; is tacitly to 
avow, that.the ‘operations of thofe who govern, (cannot 
bear the infpetion of reafon ; is to diflolve t -) union 
which ought to fubfift between thofe who feck ta? © good 
to men, 

‘ ‘The body. which inflruéts has conftantly ‘benefited 


fatefinen ; it has confiderably abridged their labours. Na- - 


; ture, 
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ture, an attentive mother, always cafts fome thinking 
beings amidft the molt ferocious multitude, and in the 
moft barbarous regions. ‘Thefe were the privileged be- 
ings, who taught the firft arts, who ikeiched out the plan 
of infant fociety, who dictated thole laws which, though 
rude, were lets fatal than thofe modern and refined laws, 
which have laid the majority captive at the feet of the mi- 
nority. 

* When thofe whogovern no longer refpe& talents, pro- 
bity and genius, thofe endowed witimthele excellences will, 
in their turn, ceafe to pay attention to the rulets.  Thev 
become no other than initruments of pride and violence ; 
and the virtuous man, beholding in thisdiicord, the bonds 
of fociety nearly broken, rebuilds the moral code, aud 
lafhes with contempt the.Jegiilator and the laws. 

‘ This is what ‘Tacitus has done, in that fine pafluge 
which | cannot forbear citing, where he avenges the me- 
mory of Rufiinus and Senecio, who had written an eulogy 
on Trafeas and Flelvidius. 

“* The death of the authors, fays Tacitus, was not deem- 
ed fuficient ; their books were burnt, asif man’s thoughts 
perifhed with his body. Phibofophers were profcribed, 
from a belief, that the love of virtue would be extinguifhed 
withthem. Deipotifm abufed our extreme patience, and 
grievoully {cousged a nation that fhowed a fervitude equal 


_ to its pait courage. An army of {pies and iniormers tur- 


rounded us ; it was as dangeyous to hear as to {peak ; and 
we fhould -have become infenfibie to our mileries, if we 


' could have obliterated the memory of events.” 


* Such is the energetic picture which this great mafler has 
traced. Weare placed in a happier age; but every thing 
may change in an infiant; authority (and hiftory at this 
makes us fhudder). may degenerate into delponfm. A 
thoufand caufes, which corrupt kings to their own mifery, 
may, by deceiving them, involve {tates in the deepelt mif- 
fortune. -1 do not fay that. we are threatened with this 
difafter, but it ought conflantly tobe held upto view. ‘The 
part which governs has falfely imagined, that it alone was 
entitled to all the refpect, and has endeavoured to ridi- 
cule.the part which iuftruéts. 

‘ It greatly injures itlelf ; forthe law ought to rife from 
the nation, that. is, fiom the enlightened portion of the 

Vor. Ill. Hoh peop! 
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cope, aud recerve tanction under the canopy of the thrones 
Then, it is trt!y good, for itis the public voice. | 
* This breath of genius has’an invifible action,” efptci- 


_ally fince the invention of printing. It has been called 


the philofophical fpirit ; it will affift every man in power, 
who will receive it for his monitor : it will reign over his 
mind without enforcing fubjetion ; it will infpire him, as 
it has infpired all. the true friends of men, from Socrates 
down to Montefquieu : it led the one to facrifice his life 
to the moft venerable’caufe ever maintained ; it made the 
other to tupport the moft obftinate labours, and to penes 
trate a thorny and obfcure path, whereno perfon in France 
had travelled before. Montefquieu, endowed with the 
clearelt and profoundeft underftanding that ever was dif- 
played among us, has changed the ideas of his age, has 
difipated political prejudices, and the good which he will 
produce is undoubtedly only begun. 

‘ Why then this fecret perfecution, which the pride of 
men in power has lately raifedagainft writers dear to the 
nation, and ufeful even to thofe who affe&t to deipife them? 
Why give the fignal of a fhameful and fatal war which will 
difunite men, formed. to liften to each other, and to com- 
municate their ideas and their views? If the true charaéter 
of viytue, as a philofopher faid, be not to caft the fmallett 
ridicule on whatever {prings from virtue ; why fhould’the 
man in power deny his efteem to the profound labours 
which tend to remedy the miferies of his country ? Have 
not thofe who govern, and thofe who inftruét, the fame 
aim, and the fame duties, and do they not come forward 
to be judged by pofteritv ? — — — 

* Who can withftand the force of evidence ? Is it gran- 
ted to man not to open his eyes to the fun, not to behold 
the ftar of the univerfe overflowing every corner of the 
earth with a luminous torrent? Does truth depend on 
times, on places, on circumftances ? Will it fpare man 
whofe life is tranfitory, that truth which by its nature 1s 
iinmortal? Raifed to the throne of the divinity, his reafon 
is the eye of the mind, formed to difcover and to afcertain 
immutable truths. 

‘ The friend of truth would believe that he fhould betray 
the :2an race, if he did not plead its caufe before the 
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tribuaal. of minifters, As itappears criminal to them, he 
reckons it his duty fo juftify it in their pretence. 

« Why ought reading and the prefs to be free ? Becaufe 
the privilege of writing is derived from the liberty of think 
ing ; and becaufe God having permitted the invention ot 
printing, itisa magnificent gift of his providence,: for 
the propagation of knowledge links together, thofe movea- 
ble and multiplied characters, which it is not in the power 
of tyranny to annihilate or even to reftrain. 

‘ Truth will never be pernicious, however oppofite it 
may be to the opinion of the day» From the rational colli- 
fion of opinions {prings truth ; and what man in this lower 
world, from the monarch to the meaneft fubje€t, can fay, 
* [ have no need of truth, L love nottruth? ” (Vol, I. Pp 
64-—-8,—-70—1.) } 

From the following fragment, it wil] be feen that the 
author is no friend to the gicomy doétrine of atheifm } 


* IpEAS ON RELIGIONs 


* ] thall not examine whether the idea of the Divinity 
is innate, or the effect of the conviction of a fupernatural 
power, the exiftence of which is demonftrated by the con- 
templation of all nature. All the nations of the earth have 
entertained a notion of a more than human power, which 
they have nade to refide in one or feveral beings : with 
thele the elements have been filled-; and from hence my~ 
feries have arifen. Every perfected religion confifts in 
three things, the kind of idea it affords of the fupernatural 
power, the worlhip, and the moral. 

* May we not refort to the axiom of Pafchal, which I 
fhali tranflate in a clear and intelligible flile ? It is dange- 
rous not tobelieve enyugh, and it is not inconvenient to 
believe more than is neceilary, when that only is believed 
which accords with the ideas of 4 fupreme and veiled gran- 
deur that environs man, and forbids him in kis pride to 
comprehend every thing ; it iscertain thatthe laws of ab- 
folute neceffity, the laws of the human race, {pring from 
religion, that is to fay, from the idea of the Divinity, I 
do not think that ci-il laws have ever been known to fub- 
fit without a religious werlhip of fome kind. The con- 
neQtion of public morals with reticiovs form appeais to 
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me to be demonftrated in each page of the Hiflory of Na- 


11OtS. ‘ 

‘ We are acquiinted with thirteen hundred different 
faiths, and cerhaps there are as many of thefe as there are 
men oa she furface of the earth, feeing how probable it is 
that two mea are not to be found who think in a manner 
exactly conformable on every point: but to reje that 
which all faiths, with an unanimous confent, admit, ape 
pears to me to be a prefumption not lefs abfurd than_ it is 
daring. 

‘ The corpleteft vilttory of the atheifts is reduced ‘to 
the eftablithing of doubt ; and a doubt fuppofes the poffibi- 
lity of the thing doubted. , 

© To have adeep fente of religion, that is to fav, of the 
fvyftem in which man adores, aud humbles himfelf, becomes 
a fublime fentiment: then itis that the foul of man is ele. 
vated, and hisbeing ennobled, while he is borne above 
terreftr'al things, and made to embrace a future ftate of 
grandeur and felicity. ivmns of gratitude are poured 
forth from ths bottom of his heart ; an clevation.of thought 
follows each humble adoration he pays ; and it is in proftra- 
ting himfelf before God, that man difcovers in himfelf his ~ 
noble origin, and the end for which he was created.’ (Vol. 
Il, p.» 142—144.-) psttolis ; 

Our readers thould be informed that moft of the pieces, 
Contained in thefe volumes, were written before the com- 
menceiment of the French revolution. | 











Art. IV. Experinental Refoarches con-erning the Philofophy of 
Permanent Colours ; avd the bett Means of producing them, 
by Dyeing, Calico Printing, &c. By Kdward Bancroft, M, D, 
F.R. S. &c, svo. pp. 503. 78 Boards. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 

g H E fcience of nature cultivated in antient times, Un- 

fupported by obfervation, was diffipated in idle abftrac- 
tions and airv fubtieties, which might fafcinate the minds 
of its chofen votaries, but fhrunk from the contaminatiod 
of plebeian approach. A line of perpetual feparation was 
drawn between the philofopher and the artift, attended 


with all the mifckievous confeqeuences generally annexed - 
to 
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to eftablifhed orders in fociety. The former, fecluded from 
the great fchool of the world, abufed his talents in deckin 

out the phantoms of a prolific imagination ; while the lat- 
ter directed by no general views, but urged by the inceflant 
calls of intereft, was imperceptibly led, as accident fugpels 
ted, to the difcovery of many valuable facts; obfcured, 

however, and encumbered by a copious mixture of error 
and abiurdity. It isthe peculiar boat of the preient age, 
that philofophy has emerged a the thades of retirement, 

to mingie inthe aélive fcenes of life. The torch of i. 
ence is extended to illumine every fubjeQ which can ex- 
ercife the ingenuity or the induftry of man. Thole my(- 


4eries which craft or ignorance employed to veil their ope- 


rations, have gradually vanifhed, or have funken intocon- 
tempt; and a liberal curiofity, awakened and inflamed, 
advances its inquiries in all dire€lions. The mats of know- 
ledge accumulated among artifis during the lapfe of ages, 
and the new facts which are continually developed by va- 
rving their procedures, atford abundant materials with 
which we may build and improve rational theories, The 
philofopher inflructs the operator to diftinguith what is ef- 
fential to the fuccefs of his manipulations from what is ex- 
iraneous or hurtful ; and each particular art, reduced to 
elegance and fyftem, is rendered eafy of acquifition. Nor 
are there wanting fignal inflances of difcoveries, the 
moft important in their application to practice, which 
have originated in the minds of fpeculative men. This 
alliance, fo happily formed between {peculation and ac- 
tion, between the {ciences and the arts, has therefore prov- 
ed reciprocally beneficial. Its influence has already, in a- 
very perceptible degree, {weetened the various conditions 
of life ; and perhaps it is finally dettined to change the 
fortunes of the human race. 

Chemifiry is a fcience the moft intimately conrefed 
with the arts, and which, within thefe few years, has been 
cultivated with uncommon ardour and with the happieft 
fuccefs. The fyftem lately promulgated by the philofo- 
phical chemifis of France, —the moft perfect, certainly, 
which the prefent flate of our knowledge will admit,— 
feems calculated, by its-refiftless beauty and fimplicity, to 
gain a general reception and anextenuve ipread. It wa 
jn that country, likewife, thatthe moft unwcaried pains 

were 
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were taken to affift and dire€t the operations of the artift 
by the lights of feience ; and thefe noble efforts in fome 
meafur¢ counteracted the blighting influence of defpotic 
fway, and contributed to maintain its diftinguifhed rank 
‘among nations. In the delicate art of dycing, the French 
have jung been uarivalled. At the public charge, a feriesof 
eminent then have devoted their labours to the improvement 
of that art. Dufay, Hetlot, and Macquer, are fucceeded 
by the ingenious and able Bertho!let ; who has very great- 
ly furpafled his predeceffors, and has fuccefsfully employ- 
eda refined chemiltry togincreafe the numerdus faéis, and 
to reduce them to elegance and method. 

In England, likewife, fome valuable eflays relating to 
the fubject of dyeing, were given, above thirty years fince, 
by Dr. Lewis. The Pazlofophical Commerce of Arts, by 
that induftrious chemilt, was conftruéted on a molt ex. 
celient plan :—~but the public was not yet prepared to con- 
fer adequate encouragement on works of that nature ; and 
the papers intended asa continuation of the performance 
were never committed to the prefs. The example proved 
in{uflicient to roufe, with proper eifeét, the philofophers of 
this itland to direct their atteatian to the improvement of 
that curious and, agreeable art. We muft only excepta 
few hintson dyeing thrown out by Mr. Keir, and fome in- 
genious and original obfervations publithed very lately by 
Mz. Henry, of Manchetter. It is, therefore, with fingu- 
lar fatisiaction that we introduce to the acquaintance of oor 
readers a new labuurer 1n this tield of ufeful refeargh.fThe 
times are now more propitious, and will,-we truft, enfure 
that favourable reception to which the author is juftly en- 
titled. The fubject of the treatife before us was Dr. Ban- 
croft’s principal occupation for the {pace of twenty-five 
years, curing which he performed many thoufands of exe 
periments ; and the refults of thefe beneficial labours he 
now oifers to the fervice of the public. . 

A great part of the pretent volume was printed early in 
1792: but various interruptions concurred to delay its 
cynclufioa. A tecond volume, for which the materiais are 
nearly provided, is intended ioon to follow, and to com- 
picte the plan; aud, as Dr. B. purpofes to dedicate the re- 
maii.cr of his life to the ftudy of the art of dyeing, he 
‘ Cheriihes 
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cherifhes the hope that future difcoveries will enable bim 
to publith another fupplementary volume. 

Owing to delay in the ceompofition of this work, Dr. 
Bancroft has been anticipated in feveral points by other 
writers, particularly by M. Berthollet: but, notwithfland- 
ing this, he has produced much new and valuable matter ; 
and his general concurrence, with fome exceptions, in the 
fyfiem of that refpectable chemift is a farther teli mony 
of the folidity of the principles on which it is founded. 
The Doétor appears to pofle/s no common portion of inge- 
nuity, and he every where diicovers accuracy, legaci- 
ty, and judgment. Not dazzled bv the glitter of faite 
theory, he ftops to ponder and difcufs; and his work is 
replete with extenfive information and curious hiflerical 
learning. Its compofition is ealy and peripicuous; the 
defcriptions of the procefles are full, without beirg tedi- 
ous; and the perufal of the whole is fitted to infiruct and 
entertain the aitift and the man of icicnce. To give more 
precifion to the doétiines delivered, the author uniformly 
employs the improved chemical nomenclature ; and ex- 

lanations of its new terms are prefixed to the volume. 

he fentiments exprefled on the occafion aie delivered 
with fuch propriety and temper, that we connor refiil the 
temptation of prefenting them in bisown words: 

* My readers will fee, that 1 have adopted the terms of 
the New Chemical Nomenclature, and alfo (with a verv 
few exceptions) the principles to which it relates; and I 
have done this, not becaufe I confider them as forming a 
perfect fyfiem, or imagine that we are yet acquainted with 
all the minute and abftrufe caufes of chemical eflecis, but 
becaufe I confider the new dotirines as according much 
better with faéts than the old ; and as being better suited to 
become parts of a perfect fyflem, when fucceflive ditcove- 
ries fhall at length afford the means neceflary to its attain- 
ment. And though there are fome truly reipettable che- © 
mifis, whofe minds, ftrong]y prepofefied by ideas and ofi- 
nions formerly received, lave not yet become acceflitle to 
the fuperior evidence which fupports the new fyfiem ; yet 
their number is continually dininifhing, and, in a fhort 
fpace, the generation itlelf, to which thole of us belong, 
who either were, or continue to be, prejudiced on this fub- 
ject, will have paffed away ; and judging by the fentiments 
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of thofe who are likely to ftand foremoft among our fuc» 
ceffors, there can be no difficulty in forefeeing which of 
thefe fyitems muft prevail.’ 

The fevere moralift will perhaps exclaim, Why con- 
fume the noble faculties of the human mind on the ftudy 
of anart which only minifters to vanity, and derives its 
charms from the iliufions of the fenfes '—Few indeed are _ 
the demands of mere animal life :—but our artificial waits 
are the chief fprings of all our pleafures and of all our 
anxieties ; they flimbilate us perpetually to adiion, and 
conftitute the real perfe€tability of the fpecies. The fim’ 7 
ple perceptions were alone fifficient to direft our fearch, 
without thofe charaéteriftic feelings which accompany 
them. Nature has not only taught us to diflinguith ex. 
ternal objects, but, by fpreading the magic of cocour, has 
made us Contemplate the gay fcenes of vegetation withex- — 
quifite delight. An art, therefore, which creates rival | 
hues, and fixes them durably, feems entitled to the indule 
gence, it not theefteem, of the fage. Dyeing, however, ~— 
has a higher claim to our regard. ‘The patfion for bright 
colours 1s one of our earlieft propenfities. Inthe favape 
ftate, it has a predominant influence and difplays itfelfin 
various ornaments, which require the exercife of {kill and 
induftry ; and the admiration of dazzling tints was a prine 
cipal inftrument in advancing men from rudenefsto réfinee | 
ment. ‘The origin of dveing may be referred to the remtio- 
tet antiquity. Many thoufand years ago, that art had * 
attained to a high pitch of improvement in Hindoftan, the” 
genuine nurfery of the human race, where all the fciences 
were already in the bloom of maturity, while Europe was 
covered with hordes of roving barbarians. From India, — 
the knowledge of dyeing {pred to China and Perfia, was 
communicated to Egypt, and thence to Greece and Italy. 
On the fubverfion of the weftern empire, it became almot 
totally extinct. ‘The feeble embers, however, were ££ 
ferved arnong the Venetians; who, during the middle 
ages, engrofied the whole commerce of Chriftendom. — 
By their frequent intercourfe with the Eaft, that induftrie | 
043 people afterward recovered the full poffeffion of the ~ 
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The firft colle€tion of proceffes ufed in dyeing was pub- 
lihed at Venice in 1429. Italy communicated the prac- 
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tice of the art to the reft Europe. On the inftitution of 
the Royal Society of London, Sir William Petty drew the 
attention of its members to that fubjeét: but their efforts 
were feeble, and foon turned into other channels. In 
France, the famous minifter Colbert, actuated by the vigilant 
fpirit of commerce, erected afyftem of encouragement and 
controul, under which the art of dyeing acquired a forced 
rowth ; butit muftin the end have languiihed and decli- 
ned beneath the weight of regulations, had not experience 
impre‘T:d the neceffity of removing all reftraint. 
eae given, inthe introduction, a concife view ofthe 
progteis of the artof dyeing, Dr. Bancroft proceeds to in- 
yeltigate the general! principles on which it ts founded. 
Chap. 1. isentitled, Of the permanent colours of na- 
tural bodies. The author briefly ftates the rake 
difcoveries of the compofition and fpecific refrangivility o 
light, contained in the firft book of Newton’s Optics; dif- 
coveries which alone might twine the wre iths of immortali- 
ty! Thus far the doctrines of that great man are incon- 
teftible :—Lut in regard to the opinions delivered in the ad 
book, the Doctor, on folid grounds, with holds his ac- 
guisfcence. Inconfideringthe colours produced by thin 
and thick plates, Sir [faac fell into effential miftakes ; and, 
when he provofed the hypothefis- of fits of ea/y reflection 
Baasainiten, and aifcribed the colours of bodies to the 
| magnitude of their elementary particles he gave way to 
3 the indulgence of fancy and to the prejudices of the mecha- 
nical philofophy then in vogue. It is worthy of remark 
that thefe f{peculations, (the fruits of declining ag¢,) and his 
x apg of zxther, his chronology, and his commenta- 
. figs an the prophecies of Daniel and the book of Revela- 
tions, (the laft effufions of a mind exhaufted by intenfe 
and contioual efforts,) being better adapted to the fize of 
vulgar comprehenfion, have obtained a more general ap- 
robation than the fublime productions of his early years. 
We thall not ftop to difcufs the fubjecét at prefent: fuffice 
itto obferve that the colours, which appear on diaphanous 
plates, change perpetually with the angle of the incident 
rays, and ® aa alt are analogous only to thofe undulating 


lints exhibited by certain foffils, fhell:, and feathers, 
which have a laminar flruéture. However, in a late pub- 


- lication, Mr. Delaval, refining on the loofe conjecture 
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of. Newton, has attempied to deduce the colours of bodies * 2 
from an eflimation of their denfities and inflammability.’ § 


This fingular work Dr. Bancroft examines at confidera 


length, and pexshaps with more delicacy than it really me- | c : 
rits ; for, notwithflanding the marks of ingenuity whichit 


kears, it is deflitute of folid foundation. : 
Our author concludes with ftating his own opinion, that 
‘ the permanent.colours of various kinds of matter depend 


on peculiar properties, which determine or occafion the § 
reflection or tranfmiffion of fome particular fort or forts of — 


rays, and an abforption or difappearance of the reft ; and 
thefe he conceives to be affinsttes or ele@ive atiradions, 


exifting in or between the differently coloured mattersand 


the particular forts or rays of light fo abforbed or made 
latent.’ _ This pofition, though neither fully conceived ngr 
precilely exprefied, is in the main correct. Of the parti- 
cles of light that enter a body, fome proceed unif 


without obfiruétion, others, which chance to approach — 
, within certain limits of the corporeal atoms, being either — 


attracted or repelled, according to the peculiar relations 
and ferces fubfifting between the fpecific rays and the per- 
meable matter, are abforbed or difperfed. It is this di 


fed light that caufes the fenfation of colour. It will be if 
deemed paradoxical, we fear, to affertthat the permanent — 
colours of bodies’ are not occafioned by the rays re 1 


from the turface, but from thofe tran/metted from the ia” — 


ternal mu/s: yet this me might be fubftantiated by 
conclufive arguments. 


a certain degree penetrable by light; nor is it necefli 
that the requifite difperfion fhould take place at any fenh- 


ble-depth bélow the furface. In pellucid fubftances, the © 
priaciple will be more eafily admitted ; and, with regard 


to opaque folids, it fhould be confidered that, in the cafe 
where incident light is almoft totally {pent in the molt ¢o- 


pious refleStions, their peculiar colour is obfcure or indif- 4 
tinguithable : for example, when the furface is brought to 


an even polith, and the angle of incidence is extremely 


oblique. It is an evident confequence of thefe principles, : 
that the colours of a body muff alter with every delicatemo- 


dification of the internal compofition, on the nature of iio 


he fuppofed opacity of fomebo- — 
dies ought to form no real objection, fince all bodies arein 
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"the diferiminating affinities to particular fortsof light depend, 


In, producing fuch changes, that important element oxy- 
gene, or the bafis of vital air, according to Dr. Bancroft 
aod M, Berthollet, has the moft powerful and mofi exten- 
five influence. Even the appulfe of light itfelf, to which 
is commonty afcribed the power of deftroying or exalting 
colours, feems to produce this effet not by its immediate 


" agency, but only by occafioning the abforption or extrica- 


tion of oxygen¢e. Experiment confirms this truth in fome 
inflances, and analogy extends it to others. Oxygenated — 
muriatic acid, expofed to the fn, parts with its oxygene ; . 
the nitric acid futtersa like gafeous feparation, and thence 
afflumes a deep colour ; and the oxyds of gold and filver, 
by the fame procefs, become revived. The foft hues of the , 
vegetable tribe are probably owing to the oxygene extrica- 
ted under the flimulus of light. ‘The petals of roles whi- 
ten in alcohol, and again recover their glow in the raysof 
thefup. The vermiilion tint of the arterial blood is uni- 
verfally attributed to the oxygene imbibed during the aét 
of vefpiration. The tinéture of archil, when fealed up, 
lofes its colour after fome time, but regains it on freth ad- 
miffion of air. ‘The tan and freckles which appear on the 
tkin of the European proceed from the fame caufe. The 
gro children are born white, but in a few days acquire, 
ably from the acceis of air and light, their jetty hue. 
itis unneceffary to enumerate more inttances. The changes 
of colour produced on vegetable or aniwal fubftances, 
by the corrbination of oxygene, are imputed, by M. Ber- 
tholler, to a fort of combuftion, We concur with Dr. 
Bancroft reipecting this opinion ; for, though the confump- 
tion of oxygene be eflential to combuftion, it were rath to 
infer the converfe of the propofition : not to urge that this 
term always impties that the fubjeét is deflroyed or impair- 
ed, Our author propofes a conjecture, which appears 
fomewhat probable, natnely, that black is not the natural 
inherent colour of the vegetable matter compofing chas- 
coal; but refults from a portion of oxvgene united with the 
elementary carbone to fourm charcoal, 
Chap. 2, treats of the compofition und firuGure of the fe 
bres of wool, filk, cotton, linen, Sc. . 
According to the experiments of M. Berthollet, the 
animal fubftances contain a larger proportion of azote and 
; hydrogene, 
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hydrog-ne ; principlesof a very volatile nature. Hence , 
wool, hair, and filk have fmall adhefion between their 
conftituent’ parts, and readily and powerfully enter into 
combiriation with the colouring matters. Sir° William 
Petty explained the curious Operations of felting and ful- 
ling, by the contration of the fibres occafioned by the 
heat of fri€tion and the application of aftringent fubftances, 
A morse complete”account of the proceis was given by M. 
Monge, whoattributes the effect to the external confer- 
mation of the fibres. ‘ Thefe appear to be formed, either 
of fma!l lamine placed over each other, ina flanting direce 
tion, from the root towards the end or point of each fibre, 
like the feales of fith, lying one over the other, in fucceffion, 
from the head to the tail ; or of zones, placed one on 
another, as in the horns of animals; from which ftructure 
each fibre, if drawn from its root towards its point, will 
pafs fnoothly through the fingers : but, if it be drawn in 
a‘contrary direction, from the point towards the root, a 
fenfible refillance and a tremulous motion will be felt by 
the fingers. This conformation difpotes the fibres of weol 
to catch hold of each other ; and as, they ‘cannot recede, 
when other bodies att on them, they naturally advance, 
by a progreffive motion, towards and befde each other, 
from the end towards the root.’ Dr. Bancroft adopts this 
theory, and fuppofes that the numerous interftices in the 
fibres afforded by thefe zones concur with the rong che- 
mical affinites to render the dyes of wool fo durable. We 
profefs ourfelves not entirely fatisfied, however, with the 
reafoning above advanced. The clinging of the woolly 
fibres could hardly give tufficient firmnefs to cloth, and a 
gentler operation thanthat of fulling might accomplifh the 
end, Were we to hazard a conjeéiure, we fhould attribute 
the effect tothe unequal application of force on the woollen 
fabric, which mutt tend to curl and therefore to agglome- 
raiethe fibres. Ifa filament be ever fo little elongated on 
the one fide, it will roll im towards the other. Hence a 
web, fubjected-to the ‘ation of the fulling-milfl, will 
contract its fuperficial dimenfions, and ‘acquire an inter- 
twrited texture. ‘The inaptitude of vegetable fibres to 
crilp is probably the reafon that ftamping and friétion have 
 no"perceptibdle effect in thickening cotton and linen cloths. 
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- Silk is the produdtion ef two {pecies of caterpillars, -both 
‘natives of China, where the art of maoufacturing that won- 
derful {nbftance was: firfl.invented. This ¢clegant’ fabric : 
was extended to Hindoflan; and afterward into Perfia. Jn 
the year 555, two monkscohveyed a breed of the precious: 
infects from India to Confiantinople, and, Glk manufsétures 
were errected at:Athens;-Cortuth, @hebes. » On his re- 
tufn from the Holy Land,.in the welfth.cehtury, Roger 
King of Sicily, having brought home feveral prifoners ac- 
quainted with the art, formed efiablithments at Palermo.and 
Calabria, whenve the example: {pred through Itely: and 
Spain. The fibres of filk are naturally covered witha 
gummy fubttance, which is ulually removed by the «action 
of foap and the fumes of fulphur. In its difpofition to res 
ceive and retain dyes, filk:partakes a middle character Bee 
tween wool and cotton. About the beginning of the prefent 
century, an attempt was made by M. Reaumer.to procure 
filk from the-very tine threads with which feveral fpecies ot 
fpiders entwine thew eggs. The firlt trials feemedté pro~ 
mife fucceis, but unfortunately the project wasdeteated by dhe 
unfocial propenfities of theie rapacious infedts,..which pie- 
vented them from being reared tn tufhciest number... - 
» Cotton is produced from lierbatious annual . plants; ard 
from fome perennial fhrubs, forming a multitude of varie- 
ties, confiderably affected by the intluence of climates Two 
fpécies are natives-of Siam, the one white and of @ lonz 
fine ftaple, the other of abrownith-buff colour and employed 
in the fabric of nankeens :-—but.a remarkable{penies of cot- 
ton, naturally of a crimfon coulour in the pod, has teen 
lately obferved by travellers, growing iweAfrica, and 
chiefly sin the Eyeo country. The inyoduétion-of that 
plant into our fettlements. would be a valuable :ebject to a 
nation like Great Brujain, whofe huge manufactures require 
the annual importation of twenty millions. of pounds weight 
of the raw material. The fibres of cottcn examined by 
the microfcope, flew each two fharp fides,—-and thence their 

irritating quality when applied to wounds. . — 
Chap. 4, contains a concife view of the nature of co- 
louring matters. Our author fuppotes, with Mr. Delaval, that 
the colorfic fubllance prOgwces is eed by modifying the 
light reflected from a white bafis. This opinion, we ae 
confident, is grounded on itmccprate conceptions. Reflec- 
tion isincop:patible with she prefent cafe ; it can obtain 
only 
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only atthe uaiform furface which divides two media of diffe- 
rent refraéting powers. The whitenefs has the negative ad- 
vantage of not degrading the defired colour by the tin¢ture of 
other thades.—It deferves to be remarked that the three funda- 
mental colours, blue, yellow, and red, themfelves 
perhaps.compound, are fufficient by their varied mixture to 
generate all the reft.—Dr. Bancroft propofes a judicious di- 
Nin&ion of colouring matters, into fubfantive and adjec- 
tive; the former including fuch as can be permanently 
fixed in the (tuff without other addition, and the latter com- 
prehending the dyes which require the mediation of fome 
bafis. | 

Even the fcholar may find entertainment in chap. 4, 
which treats of /ubffantive animal colours. The celebra- 
ted purple dye of the antients, procured from two fpecies 
of univalvular fhellfith gathered along the fhores of the Me- 
diterranean, feems to have been difcovered at Tyre about 
twelve centuries before Chrift, The accounts of it tranf- 
mitted to us by Ariftotle and Pliny are very imperteé. 
‘This precious liquor was obtained by making incifions un- 
der the throat of each fith, or by bruifing them whole in 
mortars.; it was then mixed with falt, and, being largely 


dilluted with water, was kept hot for feveral daysin leaden % 


veflels. To produce particular fhades, alkaline falts were 
occafionally added. Inthe later ages of the Roman em- 
pire, the ule of this precious dye was reftrited, under the 
fevereft. penalties, 10 a few favoured individuals, by the 
jealou'y of thofe infolent mafiers of the world ; the know-" 
ledge of the art thus fell into decay, and became totally exe 
tinct at the commercement of the twelfth century of our ara, 
In the year 1683, Mr. William Cole, a lover of natural 
niftory, was informed at Minehead of a perfon in Ireland, 
who gained a livelihood by marking linnen with a delicate 
crimton, sprocured from. a fort of thell-fith, This 
gentleman's curiofity was thereby excited ; and, after many 
ineffectual endeavours, he fouud quantities of the bucctnym 
on the coafis of Sonieriethhire and of fouth Wales, which 
vielded a vifcous white liquor from a fall vein near the 
head of the fith. Marks made with this hquor prefently 
a‘Tumed a foft green colour, andy by expofure to the fun’s 
jays, gradualiy deepened and chafged into a full and du- 

rable 
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able putple. This difcovery attracied the notice of the 
_reigning monarch, but foun afterward was fuftered to fink 
‘jnto negle&. In 1709, M. Jutlieu found a fmall tpecies 
of the buccinum fimilar toa gardenfnail, on the weftern 
coaft of France; and, in the tollowing vear, M. Reaumur 
met with large quantities of the baccinum on the thores 
of Poitou: and he moreover obferved, on the flones 
on which thefe lie, a fort of oval grains, of a white or 
yellowifh colour, which he conceived to be the eggs 
of the fheli-fith. It was in 1736 that M. Reaumur 
found the purpura the only remaining {pecies of murex, in . 
great abundance on the coaft of France. All thefe furnith 
aliquid fubftance endued with the properties already men- 
tioned. Weighing all the circumftances, we cannot he- 
fitate in concluding that we arein full polieffion of the fe- 
cret of the Tyrian dye. Snails, having the properties of 
the murex, actually occuz in differrent parts of the world ; 
* jn the Weft Indies, in Panama, inthe itlands near Ba- 
-tavia, and inChinae The knewledge of the antient art, 
however, is become an objet rather of curiofity ‘than ot 
real importance, fince the difcovery of America has intro- 
duced dyes of fuch exquifite luftre.—Dr. Bancroft remark - 
» ed-that the man of war-bird, or holuthria phy/alts of Lin- 
‘ne, fofrequent on the Atlantic ocean, atlords an acid hi- 
quor which produces a fine purple colour: but he 
was prevented by accident from purtuing the triais. The 
common hawthorn caterpillar and the heads of pilmires will 
{trike a durable carnation ; and perhaps the large green 
worm, which infefts the tobacco plants in North America, 
would produce a fimilar colour. 


[To be continued.| 
Art. V. Tae: Hiftury of France, froin ‘the Acceffion of Henry 
the Third tothe Death of Louis the Fourteeath. Preceded by 
a View of the Civil, Military, and Political State of Earope, 
betweenthe Middle and the Clofe ot the Sixteenth Century. 
By Nathaniel William Wraxail. 3 Vols. gto. 31 35. Boards. 
Catell jun, and Davies, : 
‘Na courfe of education, it is defirable that the young 
ftudent fhould take a comprehenfive view of the great 
outline of univerfal hiftory, before he enters on the hiito- 
rical detailsof any fingle country ; and that, before he 
engages ina..v particular hiftorical inveiligation, he fhould 
Have 
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have.a géneral acquaintance with the leading events’ of 
the country to.which it relates; jull as, in geography, a 
general knowledge of the relative fituations of the great 
divitions of the globe thould precede a particular attention 
tothe maps of any diftingt.: kingdom, or its. fubdivifions, 
Tothofe who have paffed through a general courfe of 
hiftorical ftudy,, and who with to employ their hiftorical 
knowledge in illuftration or fupport of political theory, or 

to apply it to pufpoles of _pradtical utility in civil, or Mad 
“hfe, t begome very defirable that thofe portions of bifory, 
which are mofl. pregnant with inflruction, thould be, written 
-more at ‘large than the reft, and thould be accompanied 
with (ach obfervations-and-reflections as imporiant hifiori- 
cal fatts-will naturally fuggelt to an enlightened and philo- 
- fophical_midd. Modern times. have produced feveral va- 
’ Juable -peiblications of this kind ; among which, in the 


' ; Englith language, Dr. Robertfon’s Hifory of the Reign 





- ot Charles Vi; with his.introduciory vies of the previous 
flate of Kurope, may.particularly be mentioned as holding 
a diftinguithed:. place. 





Mr. Wraxaii,. the author of the oark now. before us,. . 


his already -otade.a handfome* contribution towards the 
enlargement of this vfeful lock of literature, in his Me- 
moirs of the Kings of France of the Race of Valois. The f2- 
‘vourable idea, which that publication gave us of Mr. 
- Wravall’s talents for biforica! writing, is fully confirmed 
_and greatly heightened by the mafterly production which 
is now to pafs under our infpeétion. [is prefent object 
- is domething much more difficult than a mere chronological 
detail of facts, however minutely or accurately given :. it 
is to delineate the genius, fpirit, and character of the 
French nation, during one of the moft {plendid and Luly, 
periods of its hiltory. To prepare the way, the intelligent 
liftorian faw it to be abfolutely neceflary. that. his reader 
fhould have before hima comprehenfive view of the ftate 
of Europe, in the period immediately preceding, and of 
the political interefts and projects of its feveral Powers, 
The tafk of furnifhing fuch a view Mr. Wiaxall has 
executed at confiderable length, and ima very able man- 
ner, in the firft volume of the prefent work. The atility 
of this plan mutt be gt Grit fight evident to every one, whe 
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récolleéts how important a ftatiom the kingdomrof France 
has for many centuries maintained among the nations of 
Europe : but it is more diftin@ly ftated by Mr. Wraxall 
- jn the following introdulory remarks : ; 
' © Frances from its ventral pofition, from the magnitude and 
vafiety Of its refources, aswell as from the fpirit of enterprize 
and tufbulence which has frequently characterized its counfels, 
has, in every age, had great influence on the ral repofe of 
the furroundityg fates, ring the whole courfe of the fixteenth 
century, that Kingdom may be confidered as the mafter-fpriv 
‘by which all the inferior movements were affected or writ ef 
Chatles the Fitth and Philip the Second, although policiled of 
far more extenfive dominions, and mafters of the tfeafures remit. 
ted from the new world ; yet in real power were, perhaps, not 
‘faperior to the French princts, their contempotaries. All Burope 
,was implicated in the quarrels of Francis the Firlt. . England and 
Scotland, either as allies orenemiesy took the moft a¢tive part. 
Italy was thé great thea:te ot action, anc the perpetual feene of 
‘hoftility. . ‘The German empire, convulied in ws interior by po- 
litical and religious diflenfions, was agitated by the intrigues of 
neis, and openly iavaded by his fucceflor, Henry the Beard, 
‘who difmembered from it .Metz,. Voul, and Verdun, Even 
‘beyond ‘the fiore of the Baltic, their enmity oppofed new bar- 
riers to the ambition of the houfe of Aauftria, Chriftian the Se. 


king of Denmark, and Guitavus ‘Vafa, king of Sweden, 


‘entered.into connexions of offenfive : policy with the crown df 
-France. Not fatisfied with appealing to all the Chriftian ftates, 
they introdaced an Afiatic and a Mahometan upoa the flage of 
Europe. Soliman the Second, fulsan of the Turks, and maftér 
.of the capital of the Greek empire, was-their ally and confede. 
‘Fates e Mediterranean was covered with the French and 
‘Ottoman fleets, who befieged Nice in concert, laid waite the 
‘toafts of {taly, and fpread térfor ftom the mouth of the Adriatic 
to the Straits ot Gibraltar, 
* Even after the deceafe of Henry the Second, and the com. 
mencement of the civil wars, which pionged the kingdom of 
‘France into a temporaty anarchy, the teftlefsambition of Catke~ 
rine of Medicis, or the efforts of the two faGtiuns which conten- 
ded for fuperiority, perpetuated the general termentation. Scot- 
and, by the marriage of ite young queen to Francis the Second, 
became for a fhort period annexed to, and incorpotatéd with, 
the French monarchy. ‘The Netherlands wefe on the point of 
paffing pérmanently into the houfe of Valuis’ iwthe perfon of the 
duke of Alenfon, the youngeft of the fers ot Henry the Second. 
‘Catherine herfelf laid claim to the vacant fceptre of Portugal, 
after the death of the Cardinal kings in 1580 ; and endeavoured, 
Vou Il. Kk ough 
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though vainly, to place on the throne an illegitimate defcendant 


of its ancient monarchs. Her intrigues pervaded the moft remote - 


countries, and, by a fingular caprice of fortune, taifed to the 
Polith crown one of her fons, the duke of Anjou, after the ex- 
tinction of the family of Jagellon, Elizabeth, queen of Enbland, 
notwithftanding the numerous reafons which thould have induced 
her to dread a French alliance, feemed to be inclined towards ace 
cepting the hand of the duke of Alenfun. Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland, aswell as many of the Italian ftates, were active par- 
ticipaters in all the troubles of France, and lent their affiftance to 
one or the other of thecontending parties.’ 

Thofe who are converfant with modern hiflory need 
not to be informed, that a view of the ftate of Europe, be- 
tween the middle and clofe of the fixteenth century, will 
_prefent many great events and much interefling matter for 
fpeculation. ‘The ravages of perfecution in Spain, Italy, 
and other countries, under the dominion of the Papal fee; 
the progrefs of the reformation in England, Scotland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; the foreign and do- 
meftic policy of Elizabeth in England; the infurre€tion 


and progrefs of the revolution in the Low Countries ; the 


extenfion of the difcoveries and commerce of the Portu- 
‘guefe, and the fatal effects of their religious bigotry ; the 
caufes of the declining commerce and _ power of the R 

public of Venice; the revival of letters in Tufcany u 

der the patronage of the homily of Medicis ; the -revoluy 
tion in favour of freedom in Denmark, under Guftavus 
Vala; the eftablifhment of a free republic in Genoa, by 
Andrew Dorea ; the fiege and capture of Conftantinople 
by Mahomed II. ; are among the great events which ren- 
der the firft volume of this work highly interefting. From 
this volume, (which, befidesa narrative of hiftorical events, 


contains an account of the civil, commercial, military, ex- . 
clefiaftical, and literary flate of each country,) we hall 


felect a portion of hiftory which is flrongly expreflive of 
‘the author’s liberal fentiments, and which we are well af- 
fured our readers will perute with pleafure ; viz. the-fol- 
lowing account of the reign and charaéter of the emperor 
Maximilian II. 


. _£ If Europe has ever feen the throne occupied by a fage and a 
philofopher, it was in the perfon of Maximilian the Second. In 
benevolence and humanity, his contemporaries compared him with 

Titus; 
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itus; and in the fimplicity of his manners, renunciation of pleas 
fure, and fevere difcharge of every moral obligation, we are re- 
minded of Marcus Antoninus. Formed for peace, he endeaveur- 
ed toditpenfe that invaluable poffeffion to all his fabjects; and ° 
toallay, by his interpofition, or authority, the animofities, produ- 
ced by difference ot religious belief. Sufpeéted ot leaning to- 
wards the new opinions, he yet fteadily maintained, in his heredi- 
tary dominions, and in the empire, the purity of the catholic 
faith ; nor ever permitted the protefiants to break down the bar- 
riers, oppofed to their further progrefs by his predeceffors. His 
mild and beneficent temper, illuminated by refle€tion, induced 
him to ‘regard all violence, in matters of confcience, as equally 
unjuft and impolitic. He ftands, in this particular, agen? | 
oppofed to his coufin, Philip the Second, King of Spain; whofe 
bigotry and intolerance produced the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and perfued herefy throughout Europe, with fire and fword. To 

render Maximilian one ot the moft iluftrious, as he indifputab! 
was one of tie moft amiable princes, whom Providence has rail. 
ed up forthe felicity of inankind, a more martial and enterprifing 
difpoftion was alcne wanting. His expofed fituation on the 
Hungarian frontiers, and the perpetual inroads of the Turkifh 
fultans during the fixteenth century, demanded a fovereign, pof: 
feffed of military talents, and perfonal activity inwar. The ope- 
ration of this defect in his character, was, however, confined to 
Bungary ; while his virtues difpenfed happinefs and tranquillity 
over all the other people, fubjected to his government. He was 
beloved by the Auttrians, idolized by the Bohemians, and regar- 
ded throughout Germany, by the catholics and proteitants, as the 
common parent and protector of his fubjects, of every denomi- 

nation. 

‘ The rettlefs ambition and pretenfions of John Sigifmund, 
smc of ‘l’ranfylvania, who had broken the truce, and invaded 
pper Hungary, neceffitated the emperor, at an early period of his 
reign, to convoke a diet, and to demand fupplics of men and mo- 
ney. They were granted with an alacrity and celerity, little cut. 
tomary in thofe aflemblies; and which was not more the refult of 
the apprehentioas, excited by the impending war, than due to the, 
general refpect and affection borne to Maximilian. Solyman, 
notwithftanding his age and infirmities, appeated again in the 
ficid, as the ally of his Tranfylvanian vaflal ; and, at the head of 
avait army, laid fiege to Sigeth. He expired, in the camp, be- 
forethe capture of that city was effected ; and the count of Ses 
tini, to whom its defence had beenentruftec, obtained an immor- 
tal reputation, py the defperare valour, with which he long res 
pulfed the afailants. Reduced at length to the neceffity of dy- 
ing, Or capitulating with an enemy who violated all compacts, he 
generouily 
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neroufly preferred the former alternative; and rufhing on the 

utks, with the fmall remajns of his garrifon, series by the 
fcimitars of the Janizaries. The viziet fent his bead to Maxi. 
milian, with a contemptuous and infulting meflage, reproaching 
him for pofillanimity, or ina¢tivity, in not advancing to the relief 
of Serini, Since the memorable campaign of 1532) when Charles 
the Fifth had, in perfon, oppofed Solyman,Germany ‘had not feng. — 
fo numerous a body of forces tocombat the Turks, as that which’ 
Maximihan commanded. But, the timidity. or prudence of his 
generals, who were ftill greatly inferior to the Orecman army ; 
and the recolle€tion of the many unfortunate battles, which the 
Hungarian princes had fought againit thofe invaders, induced the 
emperor to remain vpon the defenfive. Selim the Second, the 
fon and fucceflor of Solyman, whofe views of congocft were di. 
rected againft the Venetiar’s, confented, foun after his acceffion tq 
renew the trace between the two empires, upon terms favourable 
to the houfe ot Avftria... The T centpteanton ptince was not in. 
cluded in the treaty, and cqntinued hig hoftilities, or depredations, 
for feveral years; but they were at length terminated by his re. 
nuaciation of the title of King of Hungary ; which article form. 
ed the bafis of an-amicable. agreement, and reftored tranquillity © 
to thofe defolated provinces. an 

‘ The benign influence of the qualities and virtaes, by which 
Maximilian was peculiarly diftingu:fhed, was more fenfibly fele in 
the empire, and in his hereditary German proyinces, where he a 

aredin his proper and natural character, as the father and legif, 
see of his people. ‘The internal repofe cf Germany fuffeted a 
temporary interruption, fromrthe ixflexibility and mifguided ad- 
herence of John Frederick the Second, duke of Saxe Getha, to 
Grumbach, whofe atts of violence had already excited univerial 
jndignation, under the reign of Ferdinand.. Theduke, fon to 
the magnanimous and unfortunate elefor of Saxony, depofed by 
Charles the Fifth, after the battle of Mulhberg, perfifted, in ded- 
ance of the Imperial mandate, to afford a retreat and proteétion 
to this invader of the public peace. Moved by conficetations 
of compaflion and friend {hip the emperor warned him of his er. 
ror, pointed out to him-its confequences, and exhorted him to 
‘avert the inevitable punifhment by delivering up Grumbach, Bot, 
John Frederic, who, to a contracted’ underftanding, joined the 
wildeft fanaticifm, and the moft unlimited credulity, perfifted to 
grant him an afylum in iis palace and capital, Maximilian was 
therefore reluCtantly neceffitated to lay him under the ban of the 
empire; and Auguftus, the reigning ele@or of Saxcny, princi 
pally charged with its execution, befieged him in the city ot Go. 
tha. He was reduced to a furrender; carried prifoner to Vien- 
na; and afier being expofed to the view of the populares 
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ftate of ignominy and-degradation, he was finally detained. in cap- 
tivity, till his death, . Grumbach fuaffered by the hund of the ex. 
ecutioner, together with feveral of hig adherents, of accomplices. 
Some flight dittorbances in the eleGorate.ot- Treves, and in tke 
duchy of Mecklenburg, were the only circumftances, befides; 
which invaded the profound quiet, enjoyed by Germany, under 
Maximilian. Klien de Te a 
¢ Encouraged by fo favourable an afpect of pablic affairs, and 
yielding to the benignity of his difpofition, he ventured on aftep, 
which places the fupetiority and expanfion of his mind, in the 
moft confpicvous point of view. The. ttipulations captained in 
his coronation oath, when elecicd emperors as well as the articles 
conftituting the Peace, of ,Religion,”’. on. which alone the ita- 
bility and maintenance of the caghalic. faith..dependedy fettered 
him in his linperjal capacity, aad permitted him w make no in- 
. tringement whatever on thofe points... But, ay arebduke. ot Aus 
ttria, he poffefied a.power ot pelaxing’ the fevesity of the laws, 
which denied liberty of .confcience to. his prateitant fuljects; 
Notwithftanding the remonftrances of the Spanith ambaflador, in 
the name of his fovereign, Philip the Second j andy indefiance ct 
_ the menaces of Pius the Fiith, who fillea the papal. chair; Maxi- 
itian gave the firlt voluntary example of pellgnoss Soleaption to 
.. Rarope, by coon: Ais nobility and ¢queilrian order in Av- 
| ftria, to. Salebanve ublicty the ceremonies of thei worltip, in 
* their caftles and houfes, as well as on their eftates. , This indul- 
gence, was, however, ftrittly limited to the two'clafles ghovemen- 
tioned ; and neither extended to the-peoply et large, nor even 16 
the inhabitants.of cities; who-vyainly.endeavqured to fhake the 
gmperor’s determination op the/fabjeti; ot to elude-bis vigilance, 
‘ In the prefent ceatury, whep.the piipds, of Ben, gal 
humanized by philolophy, ate, become. farpijar-with solevation; 
and when the moft bigosted European. nationg-admis fome fpecics 


of religious freedom , deren fo ciscuinfcribed in its opera; 
vid 


tiOne as that granted by Maximilian, may hot eppear to merit ary 
extravaganteulogigms. Bul, the actions of men are net only to 
. be appreciated by the eternal laws of regtitude avid jullice : they 
myit be, in fome meaftire; hkewile,refe rable to the modes of think =. 
ing received by theif coremposaries, and generally adopted. On 
every fide Maximilian fawonly the mo intalerans bigotry. The 
Netheriands, and. Frances were defolated by thei seipective fo- 
versigns, in order to extinguith heref,, aad to fpread the unity 
of the cacholic faith. Even, among the proseftants theatelyes 
the meft yancorous and fanguinary animo(jties prevailed, to the 
fubverfion of all mural good offices. Servetvs was committed 
to the flames at Geneva, by Calvin, for fome {peculative differ- 
Bice Of o;inem on ab‘trufe points of theology j and the Luittie. 
; rans 
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rans tecarded with. horror the dofirines, inculcated by'that re- 
former, 2nd Zoingtius. Maximilian, in an age cf perfecution, 
Geclized publickiv his repugnance to all religious violence, and 
his unalterable opinion, that * to the Supreme Being alone, it 
belonged to judge the conicience.”” Nor did he content: himfetf 
with only aflerting this principle: his active benevolence impeiled 
him to make every exertion, to hop the deftruciive influence of 
bigotry, in other countries. Touched with the cries and come 
plaints of ahe Flemings, he difpatched his brother, the archduke, 
Charles, to Philip the Secend,with dire€tions to remonftrate with 
hin on his violation of their privileges, civil, and religious ; tho’ 
this hamane interpofition was ineffr@ual. - He did not conceal his 
deteftation ot the maifacre of St. Bartholemew, for which Rome 
and Madrid made public demonftrations of joy ; and when Hen. 
ry the ‘Third, King of France, pafled through Vienna, in his 
flight from Poland to his own country, the emperor firongly ex. 
horted him to commence his reign, by maxims and principles of 
toleration, It would have been happy for Henry, and his people, 
if he had been capable of profitiag by the advice.’ 

From the preceding extract, our readers will perceive 
that Mr. Wravall’s fiyle is well adapted to Lifiorical writ- 
ing ; it iscorreét, eafy, and elegant ; without the leaft ap- 
pearance of labour, or tendency towards feeblenefs on the 
one hand, or the. affe€tation of fplendour on the other. 

The fec6nd and third volumes comprehend a period of 
a hundred and thirty years; concerning which the author 
not only gives a full narsative of hiftorical events, but a 


. minute detail of fuch particulars as may ferve to lead the 


Me 


reader into an accurate acquaintance with the ftate of the 
kingdom under every afpect, in which a flatefman, a phi- 
lofopher,a moralift, a merchant, or man of letters and tafte, 
might with to view it. In the narrative part of the fecond 
volume, wé meet with events which fomewhat refemble 
thofe that have lately palled io France; and though we 
do not think the refemblance fo clofe as to juftify the au- 
thor’s ferious adoption and repeated quotation [ice Pref. 
and p. 314:] of the fentiment of De Thou, (probably on- 
ly meaat by him as a jefl,) that ‘** nations, like individu- 
als, are fubject to paroxyims of phrenzy, which vifit them 
periodically at fated feafons ;” yet the ta&ts are fuflicient- 
Jy important to furnith aa interefing extract. Having 
related the circum@ances of the déath, and ‘delineated the 
charaéter, of Vatherine of Medicis, the hiftorian proceeds ; 
¢ The 
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¢ The king {tenry IU of France,) performedher funeral with 
all the folemnity and magnificence, which the ciftrefied fituation 
othis efiairs aud tinances would permit. fnattentive to, and un- 
a fected by the diftratted condition of the kingdom, he continued 
at Blois, occupied in clofing and finally difwitiing the States. He 
executed it with the fame tranquillity and complacency, which 
he would have exhibited in atime of profound repofe; although 
every hour conviaced him of the ne¢eflity of exerting his atmott 
efforis, to prevent the dettraction impending over his. crown and 
life. Previous to the diffclution of the afembly, he adminiftered 
anew the oath, by which he bound himfeif never to tol. rate any 
religion except the Cathotic’; but, this proof of his zeal, only 
ferved to manifeft his weaknefs,~ and to encourage his enemies. 
Mendoza, the Spanith ambaffador, had already taken his de- 
parture, and had repaired to Paris, inwhich citv was concentered 
all the violeuce of © the League.”” Encouraged by Henry’s free 
ble and dilatory proceedings, the inhabitants no longer obferved 
any meatures of refpect towards him; and the fpinct of revole 
pervading allthe claffes of fociety, the remaiaing barriers which 
oppofed their progrefs, were tozally overthrown, The college et 
the Sorbonne, whofe decrees intheology were regarded in that 
age as facred, when contulted by the people, in ti.» namesof the 
municipal magiftrates; folemnly determined, that the pation 
was freed from the oath of fidelity, and that arms might con. 
fcientionfly be taker up againt Henry. for the defence of reli- 
gion. Such was the biina and fu-jous attachment of the mul- 
titude to thedoke and cardinal of Guile, that they faw ia thole 
princes only their devotion: to the Catholic taith, and were ins 
fenfinle tc the atts of treafon and rebellicny by which they bad 
merited and provoked their fate. From fimiiar perverfion of 
miad, a prince, whofe principal crime confitted in his infurmoun. 
table indolence, and whe had with difficulty been rovfed te a 
fingle a@ of vengeance, neceffary for his own prefervation 5. was, 
ftigmatized bv his fubjects, with the imputation of a languinary 
tyrant, delighting in the etfution of human blood. 

‘ Powerful as the decree of the Sorbonne had been, ia 
exciting the populace to:throw off fubjection to the govern- 
ment, it would have been inettected to produce their com- 
plete emancipatom from all retiraint, white the parliament 
of Paris continued to exzrcife its functions, and to retain 
its authority. It keca ne, therefore, requifite to diffolve 
an atlernbly, whofe prefence and deliberations tended to 
keepalive a fente of duty and loyaliy.. Bufly le Clere, a 
man whofe audacity fitted him for the commifhon, under- 
took to arreft, andto condyct the refractory members to 
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prifon. Having farrounded the hall in which the pattia- 
ment was met, and occupied all the avenues with bis ad 
herents ; he entered, armed, into the great chamber; at 
the precife time when they were about to nominate depu- 
ti¢s' to wait upan the king at Blois. He inftantly began 
to.read the lilt of the obnoxious and proferibed members, 
among whom. were the swo_ prefidents:; when he was in- 
terrupted by the unanimous voice of the whole body, who 
. ‘declared their determination to follow their chiefs. They 
were conduéted through the freets of the capital, accom- 
panied by the lamentations and tears-of the virtuous, 6¢ 
moderate part of thecitizens ; and Were lodged in the Baftile. 
A new parliament, compofed of individuals more fub- 
fervient, was {pesdily conftituted by the infurgents ; who 
proceeded to. adminifler a folemn oath, in the name of the 
princes, Cities, and Rates of France, binding them to 
maintain the anion, and to purlue the vengeance of the late 
affaffinations. . To inflame the paffions of the people, a 
fpeflacle calculated: to awdken Aheir pity, was likewife 
exhibited ; that of the duchefs of Guile, widow of the late 
duke, who, dreffed in the peg oh mourning, and .accom- 
panied by a trait of weeping tiends or relatives prefen- 
ted atthe bar of the parliament, a petition, praying tor 
redrefs againft the authors of her hufband’s@eath. 

* 'Thefe important changes preceded the arrival of the 
duke of Mayenne, whoremainded, daring a confiderable 
time after his flight to Dijon, -in a flate_ of indecifion as to 
his fut re conduct. The natural moderation of his temper, 
added to the dilapprobation which. he had felt, and ex- 
-preffed, at bis brother's ambitious and-criminal attempts, — 
“‘intlenid him to lifen' 10 the amicable propolitions made & 
him by Henry: But, the exhortation’ of his fifter, the 
dutchefs ot Montpenfior ; the invitation of the Parifians; the 
& factefsful revolt of the ‘city of Orleans ;'and the dcfencé- 

“Fels inactivity in which the king remainded, at the moméht | 
which was to decide upon his greatelt interefts ; thete con- 
fidetations furmounted the reluctance of Mayenne. Quittitig 
Burgundy, ke repaired, therefore, to Orleans; was ree 

ceived into the citv of Chartres; which declared for ** the 
League ;” and, after confirming the adherence of his par- 

tizans, he arrived inthe metropolis, amidft the ‘acclaria- 

tions of the inhgbitants. | . 
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‘ His prefence diffufed univerfal joy, and was followed 
by events which gave the laft blow to the expiring influ- 
ence or authority of the crown. The duke immediately 
conftituted a council of the’ Union, compofed of forty 
members, feleéted from among the clergy, nobility, ma- 
giftrates, and citizens, for the fupreme adminiftration of 
all affairs; the feparate jurifdiction of Paris being ftill 
velted in the couricil of fixteen. Obedience to them was 
enjoined on pain of death ; and from their hands, he foon 
afterwards received the inveftiture of his new office, deno- 
minated ‘* Licutenant-general of the Royal State and 
Crown of France.” Its duration was limited to the con- 
vocation of the States General, at Paris, in the following 
month of July ; and the funétions, annexed to it, were 
precifely thofe naturally and legitimately vefted in the fo- 
vereign, whofe perfon he was defigned to reprefent. ‘The 
duke fwore, at the ceremony of his indu¢tion, to maintain 
inviolate the purity of the Catho!ic faith, the privileges of — 
' the nobility and clergy, and the laws of the kingdom. He 
likewife promifed, in order to attach the -people, a dimi- 
nution of the taxes, and protection from all violence or 
oppreflion. This public act, by which Henry was virtu- 
ally depofed, aided by the inflammatory difcourfes of the 
‘Monks and preachers, carried the outrages of, the Parifi- 

ans to the laft ‘extremity. The populace, animated to a 
degree of frenzy, liftened with impiicit credulity to all the 
ab{urd and monftrous fiGtions, invented to defame and tra- 
‘duce the king. In addition to the crimes of perfidy and 
aflafiination, were added the accufations of magic, impic- 
ty, and every profanation. He was no longer ee by 
any denomination except that of Henry of Valois; and 
it was folemnly propofed, after his depofition from the 
royal dignity, to imprifon him during the remainder of his 
life in the convent of the Hieronimites, in the wood of 
Vincennes, there to expiate his paft offences by penitence , 
.and prayer. 

‘The powerful example of the metropolis, operated 
with incredible force upon the other cities of the king- 
dom ; and the greater number of them openly embraced 
the party of the duke of Mayenne. From the northern 
frontier of Picardy, to the gates of Marteilles, and the 
fhore. of the Mediterranean, fcarcely a place of any 
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ftrength, or importance remained firm in his allegiance to | 
the crown. Amiens,.and Abbeville, which, as well from =— 
their magnitude, as from their pontion on the river Somme, 
were of the firit confequence, joined ‘* the League.” La- 
on imitated their conduct ; and Melun, the only town in — ; 
the vicinity of Paris, which had refufed to fubmit, was loft 9 
for'want of affiftance. Rouen, together with the whole 
of Upper Normandy, expeiled the royal troops and gover- 
nots. The contagion fpread with irreftible rapidity. Cha- 
lons, on the Maine, was the only city of Champagne, 
which adhered to Henry ; and Burgundy was completely , 
in the interefis of the Duke of Mayenne. Even theim- @ 
portant and commercial city of Lyons could not be retain. 
ed in its duty, by the exertions of Ornano; and Provence, 
exhibited fimilar proofs of difafie€tion. The inhabitants 
of Touloufe, after maflacring, with circumftances of un- — 
common ferocity, their firft magiftrates, renounced fubjec- 
tion to the king; and Narbonne followed the example. 
In the central and interior provinces, the defection was ~ 
not lefs general. La Chatre, governor of Berri, induced ~ 
the city of Bourges to revolt ; and Mans was loft, by the — 
perfidy of Bois-Dauphin, one of the chiefs arrefted by — 
Henry, after the affaffination of the duke of Guife, and 
whom he had afterwa:ds imprudently releafed upon his ! 
parole. Clermont alone, of all the cities in Auvergne; # 
refufed to throw off its allegiance. But, the defection of @ 
the duke of Mercoeur more deeply affected the king, as 
in addition to the government of Britanny, he ftood in © 
the neareft degree of connexion to the crown, by Henry's — 
marriage with his filter, Louifa of Vaudemont. Among — 
fo many calamities, and amidft fo univerfal a revolt, Ma- 
tignon retained Bourdeaux in its obedience, though not — 
without difhculty. In Guienne, Languedoc, and Dau- — 
phine, from the numbers and predominance of the hugo- 
nots, ‘* the League” had little power, and few adherents. 
The courfe of the Loire from the gates of Orleans, to 
to thofe of Nantes, and the paflages of that important ri- 
ver, likewife, were principally occupied by the royalifts; 
Henry was ftill nominally obeyed in Tours, Samur, and 
Angers.’ | 

From the fecond part of this volume, in which the au- 
thor has very induftrioufly collected a multitude of fatts 
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refpecting the government, commerce, religion, literature, 
and manners of the age of Henry Ill. we had {elected a 
confiderable extract relative to the ftate of the drama in 
thoie rough days: but, on revifing our materials, we find 
it neceilary to retrench. 

In the hiltory of Henry IV., in which the tranfaétions 
of his reign, both foreign and domettic, are fated at large, 
our bidorian very properly echoes the praifes beftowed on 
this illuitrious perfon by former hiltorians. In one etlen- 
tial point, however, we cannot agree with the author :-— 
the king's abjuration of the reformed religion he pro- 
nounces to have been dictated by neceflity, replete with 
wiidom, and productive of happinefs to a great portion of 
mankind, by thortening and finally extinguilhing the ea- 
lamities of civil war:—We are unable to confider it in 
any other light than aga pufillanimous defertion of retigi- 
ous principle, to anfwer the purpofes of civil policy. W ith 
this exception, the follqgwing may, on the whole, be allow- 
ed to be juft, and is certainly a well-written character of 
Henry IV.: 

‘ The province of the hiftorian may be faid in fome 
meafure to ftop with the narration of the circumftances at- 
tending the death of Heaiy the Fourth. His charafer 
ftands little in need of elucidation, and lefs of panegyric. 
Whether we confider him as’ the conqueror of France, 
or whether we contemplate him in the more amiable light 
of the legiflator and benefactor of his people, he equally 
excites our admiration. All the great qualities, which 
during many years of adverfity, were exhibited by the 
king of Navarre, acquired new luftre, and attained full 
maturity, on the throne of France. It may be reafonably 
doubted whether in any age of the world, a prince has ap- 
peared among men, who united in himfelf more fublime 
endowments of every kind. We muft neceflarily regret, 
but we cannot deny, that they were obfcured by material 
faults and weaknefles.. His licentious amours fubverted 
his private felicity, produccd public calamity, and were e- 
qually contrary to decency, morality, and religion. Nor 
was his paffion for play lefs violent, though its effects, as 
confined to himfelf, were lefs injurious. We may fee in 
Sully, and in Baflompierre, how much the rage of gam- 
ing, encouraged by his example, pervaded the capital and 
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the court. His defire of amaffing treafures, though it did 
not originate in avarice, yet induced him to encourage his 
minilters, particularly Sully, in exaéting from his fubjeéts 
contributions beyond their ftrength. ‘THe inttitution of 
the ‘* Paulette,” which was a tax on the vacancy, or re- 
fignation of all legal employments, excited general mur- 
murs, and was productive of the moft fcandalous venality 
in the department of the law. ; 
‘ It excites aftonifhment. to reflect, that in the fpace of — 
only nine years, from the peace with Savoy to his death, 
_ he was able to extinguifh almoft all the domeftic and foreign 
incumbrances of the crown, which were immenfe ; and 
to lay up in the Baftile above a million fterling. So large 
a fum in {pecie, could not have been taken out of the na- 
tional circulation, without great injury to commercial ~ 
tranfaétions. He was accufed, probably wit’. reafon, of 
yielding from his facility, to importunity, the rewards ~ 
which ought only to have been extended to merit, talents, 
- and virtue. Luke all princes who have been extricated 
by the efforts of a party, from a ftate of adveifity and de- 
reffion, imputation of ingratitude was laid to his charge. 
t was faid that he forgot, and neglected his antient ad- 
herents, in order to enrich and elevate his enemies. . But 
it maft be remembered, that he was compelled to purchafe 
the {ubmiffion of the heads of the League ; and we may 
doubt whether either his courage, his clemency, or his 
abjuration of the reformed religion would have extinguifhed 
that powerful faction, without the aid of money. Thofe 
who feverely fcrutiniied his actions, aflerted, that he wiuk- 
ed and connived at acts of injuftice in the tribunalsof @ 
law ; where the judges found complete impunity, provi- J 
ded that in return, they manifefted a bliud and implicit “@- 
' obedience to hisediéts. There is, neverthelefs at leaftas  @ 
much malignity as truth, in the accufation. 2 
‘ If from his defects, we turn our eyes to his virtues, 9 
we fhall love and venerate his memory. His'very name | 
is almoft become proverbial, to exprefs the union of all 
that is elevated, amiable, and good in human nature, Such 
was his difdain of injuries, that it reached to heroifm. The 
duke of Mayenne became his friend ; and the young 
duke of Guile profefled, and felt for him, the warmeft 
degree of affectionate devotion. We know, that he ex- 
prefsly 
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prefsly ordered Vitrv to receive into the company of body 
guards, the foldier who had wounded him with a ball, at 


‘the comba of Aumale. Henry pointed him out to mar- 


fhal D’Eftrees,, as the man mounted guaid at the door of 
hiscoach. In the fingle inflance of Biron, he remained 
inexorable ; but it ought not to be forgotten, that Biron 
was at once guilty and obdurate. Henry neither put him 
to death from perfonal refentment, nor from mere confides 
rations of {tate policy. The laft neceffity alone induced 
him to refufe pardon toa man, who afpiited to indepen- 
dence ; and whofe projects were levelled at the fucceffion 


-in the houfe of Bourbon, as we!l as at the fafety of the mo- 


narchy of France itfelf. Nothing can more firongly atteft 


‘the faéts nor prove the repugnance with which he abandon- 


ed Biron to the fword of the law, than hisanfwer to the 
nobleman who fued for the forgivenefs of that criminal. 
(See De Thou, vol. xiv. p. 70, 71.) 

* His affection towards the inferior clafles of his fubje@s, 
and in particular towards the peafants, whom he cheriflied 
and protected, as the moft neceflary, but the moft opprefled 
and injured deicription of his people ; drew upon him the be- 
nedictions of theage. He was neither i ignorant, nordid heaf- 
feétto be fo, that he merited univerfal efteem. ‘T he fentiment 
involuntarily burft from him on various occafions. Only 
a few hours before he was aflafhnated, upon the morning 
of that day, as if by a fecret warning of his deftiny, he 
faid to the duke of Guife, and to Baflompierre ; You do 
not know me now; butI fhall die one of thefe days ; 
and when you have lofi me, you will know my worth, and 
the difference between me and other men.” ** The kings, 
my predeceflors,” faid he on another occafion, addreffing 


‘himfelf to the deputies of the clergy, ‘‘ have given yeu 


iplendid words; but, I, with my grey jacket, will give 
you effects. lam all erey w ithout ; but, all gold with- 
in.” 

* Educated in the field, and accuftomed to fatigue, he 
delighted little in purfuits of literature ; but he was neither 
unacquainted with polite letters, nor deficient in exterding 
a liberal protection to men of genius. Du Perron, Mat- 
thieu, Scaliger, Cafaubon, Sponde, and a number of other 
eminent writers, received penfions from the treafury, or 
were raifed by Henry to eminent honors ard dignities The 
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love of glory, and the defire of honourable fame, as dif- 
tinét from, and as oppofed to that paffion which we com- 
monly denominate ambition, was the predominant feature 
of his charaéter. Louis the Fourteenth was perpetual ly 
and ty{tematically occupied during his long reign, in aéts 
of wanton and unjuft rapacity, in order to extend the 
frontiers of hisdominions, Henry, on the contrary, pro- 
pofed to become the arbiter of Europe, by his magnani- 
mous moderation. We fee in the Memoirs of Sully, that 
he did not referve a foot of land to augment France, from 
the conquefts to be made by that vaft confederacy, which 
he was on the point of putting into aétioa, when aflaffina- 
ted. Artois, and French Flanders were to have been dif- 
tributed in fiefs, to various individuals. Alface, and the 
county of Burgundy, were deftined for the Switzers. Rou- 
fillon and Cerdagne were leftto Spain. -Allthefe provin- 
ces were gained by Richlieu, or by Louis the Fourteenth, 
Itis true that he projected to acquire Lorrain, and the 
duchy of Savoy ; but the former was in virtue of the mar- 
riage of the Dauphin toa princefs of Lorraine: the latter 
was only contingent, and ia the event of Charles Emanuel 
remaining peaceable pofleffor of the Milanefe. 

‘ If we would behold the portrait of Henry drawn by 
himfelf, we may fee it in one of his letters tothe fame mi- 
nifter, Sully. It cannot be peruied without emotions of 
pleafure. ‘* Whenever,” writes he, ‘‘ the occafion thall pre- 
fent itlelf for executing thofe glorious defigns, which you 
well know that | have lonz projected, you fhall. find that 
I will rather quit my miftrefles, hounds, gaming, buil- 
dings, banquets, and every other recreation, than let 
pals the opportunity of acquiring honour ; the principal 
fources of which, after my duty to God, my wife, my — 
children, my fervants, and my people, whom I love as 
my children, are, to attain the reputation of a prince te- 
nacious of his faith and word ; and to perform aétions at 
the end of my days, which fhall immortalize and crown 
them with glory and honour.” It is neverthelefs, an in- 
controvertable, though a meiancholly faét, that he was 
neither known nor beloved during his life, as le deferved. 
The intimate acquaintance which his contemporaries had 
with his infirmities and defects ; together with the impla- 
cable animofity of the inveterate adherents of Spain ~ 
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of the ‘* League,” traduced his charaéter, and aggravated 
all his faults. But time, the teft of truth, has fully un- 
veiled him to mankind’; and after the lapfe of near two 
centuries, pofterity has juftly affigned him one of the high-. 
eft places among thofe, whom Providence in its bounty 
fometimes raifes up, for the felicity and ornament of the 
human race.’ 

It feems fcarcely confiflent with the wifdom and huma- 
nity commonly afcribed to this prince, that the following 
paflage taken from Mr. W.’s hiftory of the age of Henry 
IV. fhould be a true flatement of the policy of France du- 
ring his reign ; 

‘ The police of Paris was exceedingly defective, during 
the whole period which we are reviewing. It is, never- 
thelefs, clear, that precautions were adopted, and a regu- 
lar affefiment made upon the inhabitants, before 1609, 
for the purpofe of cleanfing and paving the fireets. But 
no meafures of energy or efhitacy were purfued,- to render 
the city falubrious, to clear it of vagabonds and beggars, or 
even tofecure pertonal fafety. Robberies, murders, and afla{- 
finations, were fo frequent, and committed with fuch 
impunity, that L’Etoile fays in 1605, * they could not 
have been perpetrated more openly in a foreft.” The 
** Pont neuf,” for many years during the time of its con- 
Rtruction, was the fcene of nightly depredation and crimes. 
It was common for paffengers to be plundered, ftripped, 
and precipitated into the river. Ruffians, at noon day, 
frequently entered houfes, and extorted money, with the 


daggerin their hand. In the fingle month of January 


1606, above twenty dead bodies were found in the {treets, 
having on them marks of recent violence ; and in fome, 
the poignard ftill remaining plunged. The utmoft feve- 
rity of punifhment impofed no reftraint upon thefe enor- 
mities. In the hofpitals of the metropolis, the fick and 


difeafed appear to have been heaped together, without or- 


der or number, and to have perifhed for want of comnion 
care. Between the firft day of January, 1596, and the 
tenth of the enfuing month, four hundred and fixteen per- 
fons expired in the “‘ Hotel Dieu,” the largeft hofpital of 
Paris; the greater part of hunger and abfolute neceffity. 
In the following month of April, more than fix hundred 
died in the fame receptacle of mifery and difeafe. Even 
thofe patients who were difcharged, were frequently turn- 
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ed loofe upon the town, with the plague, or other infeéti- 
ous diftempers on them, which they communicated to their 
fellow-citizens, Two hundred at once were thus diimif- 
fed, in Augult 1596. 

‘ Neither. greater wifdom nor humanity feem to have 
been manifefted, in the provifion made for fubfifting the 
poor, who were ufually very numerous. In May 1595, 
they flocked in fuch multitudes to Paris, on account of the 
fcarcity and high price of grain, as to.alarn the magif- 
trates, who affembied repeatedly, to concert proper mea- 
fures for alleviating their ncceflities. By the public re- 
gifters it was thewn, that in fifteen days, above fourteen 
thoufand beggars had entered the capital, Aconfiderable rate 
or tax was levied for their maintenance, onthe citizens ; but 
they returned in fuch crowds, fome months afterwards, that 
they were at length ordered, by found of trumpet, to quit 
Paris without delay. The motive for this harth decree, 
was the apprchenfion of their introducing and fpreading 
peftilential dilempers. We find in 1606, that the Irith 

vagabonds and beggars, who wer¢ very numerous, became 
fo troublefome, as to give rife to a ftill more fevere mea- 
fure. They were all feized, put into boats on the Seine, 

guarded by archers, and tranfported to Rouen, there to be 
fiinsied for their own country. L’Etoile fiys, that they 
were far more’ expert in the profeffion of begging, than 
their companions, the French; and highly renowned for 
taking away from families, the reproach of fterility. The 
troops of the city of Paris, compofed of citizens, formed 
a body of about fix thoufand infantry, independent of the 
archers, crofs-bowmen, and horfe, who were under the 
immediate dire€tion of the municipal magiftrates.’ 

We thould exceedingly regret that we are under the ne-_ 
ceflity of not protracting our account of this valuable pro- 
duction to a greater length, were we not perfuaded that, in 
making farther extracts from it, we thould only be forefial- 
ling the pleafure which our hittoricai readers will give 
themfelves from the perula! of the whole work. ~ Though 
the prefent hiftory is comp!ste in itfelf, the author encou- 
rages his readers to expect three volumes more, containing 
the reignsand ages of Louis XIII, and Louis XIV. 

VART. 
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Aart. VI. 4 Treatife on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-foot 
Wounds. By the late John Hunter. ‘To which is prefixed a 
fhort Account of the Author’s Life, by his Brother-in law, 





= SP HE memoirs of Mr. Hunter, prefixed to this volume, 
a do not enter fo fully into the early tranfaftions of his 
e life as we could with. He arrives at the age of twenty in 
“§ _siittle more than two pages; and in theie two pages fully 


as much is faid of his brothers and fifters as of himfelf. 
He was born in 1728, on a day now become forever me- 
morale, 14th July. He was put toa grammar-f{chool, 
but neglected his fludies, and {pent his time in country a- 
mufementse When feventeen years old, be went from 
home to comfort his fifter, who had married a diffipated ca- 
binet-maker of Glafgow, ‘ and to affift her hufband in ex- 
tricating himfelf from his difficulties.’ This information, 
we fuppofe, is fubftituted here in place of the common ru- 
mour that Mr. H. worked at a mechanical trade. Whe- 
ther he did work for his brother-in-law, or not, we are not 
given to underftand : but he certainly feems by fume means 
to have acquired manual dexterity ; for, on his arrival in 
London, in 1748, Dr. Hunter gave him an arm to diffect 
for the mufcles, and ‘ found the performance {uch as great- 
ly exceeced his expectation.’ 

In the years immediately following he improved in ana- 
tomy, attended the hofpital at Cheliea, and St. Bartholo~ 
mew’s, and in 1756 was appointed houfe {urgeon of St. 
George’s. His brother admitted him into partnerfhip in 
his lectures, and he now entered on thofe inveftigations 
which led to the difpute with the Monros; relative te 





“@ ~~ which, asalfo concerning feveral other contefts, the pre- 
x j fent biographer has not thought it neceflary to engage in 
fs any difcaffion. 

ae * Many parts of the human body being fo complex, that 
Ae their {truéture could not be underftood, nor their ufes af- 


<ertained, Mr. Hunter was led to examine fimilar parts in 
other animals, in which the ftructure was more fimple, and 
-@ more within the reach of invefigation ; this carried him 
a into a wide field, and laid the foundation of his collection 
in comparative anatomy. 
* Inthis new line of purfuit this active inquirer began 
with the more common animals, and preferved fuch parts 
Vol. Til. Mm as 
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as appeared by theiranalogy, or in fome other way, to elu- 
cidate the human ceconomy. It was not his intention to 
make diffeCtions of particular animals, but to, inftitute an 
inquiry into the various organizations by which the func- 
tions of life are performed, that he thereby might acquire 
fome knowledge of general principles. This, | believe, 
had never before been attempted, or certainly never had 
been carried far into execution. 

* So eagerly did Mr. Hunter attach himfelf to compa- 
rative anatomy, that he fought by every means in his pow-. 
er the opportunity of profecuting it toadvantage. He ap- 
plied to the keeper of wild beafts in the Tower for the bo-« 
diesof thofe which died there, and he made fimilar ap- 
plications to the men who fheweft wild beafis. He pur- 
chafed all rare animals which came in his way ; and thefe, 
with fuch others as were prefented to him by his friends, he 
entrufted to the fhowmen to keep till they died, the betrer 
to encourage them to affift him in his labours. 

* Hishealth wasfo much impaired by exceflive attention to 
his purfuits, thatin the yeari 760 he was advifed to goabroad, 
having complaints in his breaft which threatened to becon- 
fumptive. In O&ober of that year, Mr. Adair, infpector 
general of hofpitals, appointed hima furgeon on the ftaff; 
and in the following {pring he went with the army to Bell- 
ic, leaving Mr. Hewfon to affift his brother during his ab- 
fence.’ 

In 1763, he returned to England, began to teach on his 
own account, and refumed his phyfiological inquiries. His 
attention to comparative anatomy made him fond of ani- 
mals; he kept feveral diftin€t kinds of them in his houfe, 
and entered into fo much familiarity with them as fome- 
times to incur ‘ confiderable rifk.’ Here is one of hisad- 
tures: we fhall hereafter have occafion to quote the rela- 
tion of another. 

* Two leopards which were kept chained in an out- 
houfe, had broken from their confinement, and got into 
the yard among fome dogs. which they immediately at- 
tacked ; the howling this produced, alarmed the whole 
neighbourhoed ; Mr. Hunter ran into the yard to fee what 
was the matter, and found one of them getting up the wall 
to make his efcape, the other furrounded by the dogs; he 
immediately 
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immediately laid ho!d of them both, and carried them back 
totheir den ; but as foon as they were ‘fecured, and he 
had time to reflet upou the rifk of his own fituation, he 
was fo much agitated that he was in danger of fainting.’ — 

In 1757,‘ by an exertion in dancing, after the mufcles 
ofthe leg were fatigued, he broke his tendo achillis. This 
accident, and the confinement in confequence of it, led 
him to pay attention to the fubject of broken tendons, and 
to make a feries of experiments to afcertain the mode of 
theirunion. He did not, according to the common prac- 
tice, confine himfelf to his bed, but by compreffing the 
mufcles, and railing the heel, he was enabled, with the 
knee being kept ftraight, to walk about the third day after 
receiving theaccident. He divided the tendo achillis of 
feveral dogs, by introducing a couching needle through 
the tkin at fome diftance trom it, and with the edge cut 
throu:rh the tendon ; in this way the orifice in the fkin 
healed up, and made it fimilar to a broken tendon. The 
dogs were killed at different periods to (how the progrels 
of union, which was exaétly fimilar to that of a fractured 
bone when there is no wound in the fkin.’ 

During the fucceeding vears he laboured and publifhed, 
but did not yet attain confiderable eminence in his pro- 
feffion ; and the expeace of his collection was fo great 
that he could not marry till fome years after his engage- 
ment. 

‘ Inthe winter 1773, he formed a plan of giving a 
courle of lectures on the theory and principles of fuygery, 
with a view of laying before the public his own opinions 
upon that fubject. Bor two winters he read his lectures 
gratis to the pupils of St. George's ‘olpital, and in 177;, 
gave a courle for money upon the fame terms as the other 
teachers in the different branches of medicine and furge- 
ry. 
© Giving leétures was always particularly unpleafanffo 
him ; fo that the defire of fubmitting his opinions to the 
world, and learning their general eflimation, were [was] 
fcarcely fufficient to overcome his natural diflike to fpea- 
king in public. He never gave the firft lecture of his 
a wi.hout taking thirty drops of laudanum to take off 
the effet: ct his uneafinefs. He was fo diffident of him- 


felfthat he ited nothing to memory, and made me draw 
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up a fhort abftraét of each leéture, which he read on the 
following evening as a recapitulation, to cennnes the fub- 
ject in the minds of the ftudents.’ 

In 1733, he removed to the houfe in ‘Vaicelier tguene 
which hélaiterwards occupied. On this houfe he expended 
fo much thoney, for the fake of his collection, that he is 
faid to have ‘ made the intereft of his family give way to his 
private accommodation.’ 

In 1785, ‘Mr. Hunter may be confidered as at the 
height of his chirurgical career ; his mind and body were 
Loth in their full vigor. His hands were capable of per- 
forming whatever was fuggefted by his mind; and his 
judgment was matured by former experience. Some in- 
ftances of his extraordinary {kill may properly be mention- 
ed. 

‘ He removed a tumour from the fide of the head and 
neck ofa patient-at St. George's Hofpital, as large as the 
head to which it was attached ; and by bringing the cut 
edges of the {kin together, the whole was nearly healed by 
the firft intention. 

* He diffected out atumour on the neck, -which one of 
the beft operating {urgeons in this country had- declared, 
rather too ftrongly, that no one but a fool or a madman 
would attempt ; and the patient got perfectly well. 

* He difcovered a new mode of performing the operation 
forthe popliteal aneurifm, by taking up the femoral artery 
on the anterior part of the thigh, without doing any thing 
to the tumour inthe ham. The fafety and efhcacy of this 
mode have been confirmed by many fubfequent trials ; 
and it muft be allowed to ftand very ‘high among the mo- 
dern improvement in furgery*. 

* I believe Mr. Hunter was one of the firft who taught, 
that cutting out the part was the only mode of preventing 
the hydrophobia ; and he extended the time in which that 
might be done with every probability of fucceis, beyond the 
period generally believed. ‘This doctrine, in favour of 
cutt'ng out ihe part, met with the flrongeft confirmation 
by two miciancholly cafes in which, from the nature of 





¢* Anaccount of this operation is publihed in the Tranf@@tions 
ofa Society for improving Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge. 
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- the parts, and numberlefs fcratches on the fkin, it was im- 
poffible to remove them. ‘Though caullic was applied to 
every part that had a vifible mark, and every other preceu- 
tion that could be thought of was uled, tie wounds ia both 
inflances proved fatal. 

‘ If weconfider Mr. Hunter at this period of his | life, it 
will afford usa ftrong picture of the turn of his mind, of 
his defre to acquire knowledge, and his unremittiog afh- 
duity ta profecuting whatever was the object of his atten- 
tion. 

‘ He was engaged ina very extenfive private practice ; 
he was furgeon to St. George’s Hofptal ; he was giving 
a very long courle of te€tures i inthe winter; he was Carry 
ing on his 1 inquiries in comparative an. ttomv 3 hada tchoal 
of practical human anatomy iu hts houfe ; ‘and wasalwavs 
employed i in fome experiments refpecting the animal oeco- 
nomy. 

Jn the following year, he hed an attack of illne 
from which his health received fo fevere athock thot he 
was never afterward entirely free fromm compiaint, nor ca- 
pable of his ufual bodily exertions. After hiss: ‘covery, 
he was fubject to affections of his heart, on every occafion 
which agitated his mind or required any fudden. exertion cf 
his body. This morbid difpofition, which icems to bear 
confiderable afhnity to fome cafes referred to the angina 
Pe@orts, is well known to have occafioned his iuddea 
death, OXtober 16, 1793- 


His infirmities did not, however, extinguith his zeal 
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and endeavours to improve the know ledge of the nature of 


organized bodies : to which, his fub/equent cbleitiens 
bear wiinefs. 

* Earl’s Court, (fays Mr. Home,) to Mr. Hunts rwasa 
retirement from the fatigues of his profefhon ; but in no 
re{peéta retreat from his labours ; there, on the contra- 
ty, they were carried on with lels in'erruption, and with 
anunwearied perfeverance. From the year 1772 till his 
death, he made it his cuftom to fleep there during the au- 
tumn months, coming to town only during the hcurs of 
bufinefs inthe forenoon, and returning to dinner. » 

* It was there he carried on his expel riments on digeftion, 
on exfoliation, on the tran{planting of tceth into the combs 
of cocks, and all his other inveftigations on the animal 
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oeconomy, aswell in health asin difeafe. The common 
bee was not alone the fubjet of his obfervation, but the 
wafp, hornet, and the lefs known kinds of bees were alfo 
objects of his at tention. Itwasthere he made the feries 
of preparations of the external and internal changes of the 
filk-worm ; aifo a feries of the incubation of the egg, with 
avery val able fet of drawings of the whole feries. The 
growth of vegetables was alfo ; a favourite fz bjeets of inquiry, 
and ene on which he was a’ ways engaged in making ex- 
periments. 

‘ In this retreat he had colleéted many kinds of animals 
and birds, and it was to him a favourite amutement in his 
walks to attend to their aciions and their habits, and to 
make them familiar with him. The fiercer animals were 
thofe to which he was moft partial, and he had feveral of 
the bull kind from different parts of the world. Among 
thefe was a beautiful {mall bul! be had received from the 
Queen, with which he ufed to wreftle in play, and enter- 
tain himfelf with its exertions in its owa defence. In one 
of thefe contelts the bull overpowered him, and got him 
down, and bad not one of the fervants accidentally come 
by ‘ull frizhtened tle animal away, this frolic would pro- 
bably have coft him his life.’ 

To thefe extracts we fhould willingly add the view of 
Mr. Hunter’s arrangements of his colle€tion, {for which 
we return our acknow legements to his biographer,) or the 
account of his complaint, as given in his own words:— 
but noffra non capt pagella, each extending though a num- 
ber of quarto pages. From the difleétion, it is plain that the 
principal fymptoms depended on an organic affection of 
the heart. * ‘lhe coronary arteries had their branches, 
which ramify though the fubftance of the heart, in the flate 
of bony tubes ; Hence iit not probable that the heart was 
imperfectly fupplied by its arteries with that principle on 
which it is clear, from the effects produced by tying up 
thefe veffels, the due action of the mutcles depends? The 


deficiency was felt when any unufual exertion took place ;. 


and that the heart itfelf was ill provided with fomething 
effential to the healthy ftate of its fibres was manifeft, for 
* it was paler and looferin its texture than the other mutcles 
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of the body.” We cannot at all enter into Mr. Home’s ideas 
refpecting the difeafe. *‘ The ftoppage of the pulfe (he fan- 
cies,) arofe froma{pafm upon the heart; and the excruciating 
pain he thinks, was produced by the preflure of the nerves 

againit the offified arteries. ‘ In the laft attack, (he adds,) 
the {pafm on the heart was cither too violént in the degiee 
of contraction, or too long continued to. admit of relax- 
ation.” Medical men wiil judge how far we are right in 
oppofing the idea of death induced in an ill-nouriflhed 
organ by afudden effort to that of fpafm. When our biogra- 


pher attempts to account for Mr. Hunter’s endurance of 
watchfulneis and labour, accurate thinkers will be as little 
fatished with his pneumatology. ‘It probab!v arofe (he 


fays,) from the natural turn of his mind being fo much a- 
dapted to his own occupations that they were in reality his 
amufement, and therefore did nct fatigue.’ What Mr. 
Home means by a natural turn of mind, we {hall leave him 
toexplain ; and if he willbe fo good as to prove that amufe- 
ments or agreeable occupations, followed with unabating 
arbour do not fatigue, we fhall acknowledge ourfelves 


' obliged to him ; and fo will our fair readers: for, when 


a young lady is defired by an officious parent not to dance 
any more,—*“‘ becaufe, my dear, you feem quit+ exhauft- 

ed,*—-{he will have her reply ready ; ‘* Dear tnamima, 
dancing ts in the reality my amufement, and therefore does 
not fatigue.” 

The delineation of Mr. Hunter’s character mentions his 
impatience of temper, and his activity of body and mind, 
It concludes in the following terms ‘ 

‘ To his own abilities alone was he indebted for the emi- 
nence which he acquired in his profeffion ; for although 
his medical education, his fituationas furgeon to St. Geoge’s 
Hofpital and above all, his brother’srecommendation, erti- 
tled him to notice, yet the increate of his private practice 
was at firft but flow. The natural independence of his 
mind, led him rather to indulge in his own purfuits than to 
cultivate the means of enlarging the {phere of his bufinefs ; 
but the proofswhich he afterwards gave of his talents com- 
manded the attention of the public, and procured him a ve- 
ry liberal income. 

* Inthe firlt eleven years ofhis praQlice, from 1763 to 
1774, his income never amounted to a thoufand pounds a 
year 
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year ; in the vear 1778 it exceeded that fum ; for . feveral 
years before his death it had increafed to five and at that 
prtiod was above fix thoufand pounds. 

* In private practice he was liberal, (crupuloufly honeft 
in faying what was really his opinion of the cafe and ready 
upon all occafions to acknowledge his ignorance whenever 
there was any thing which he did not underftand. 

* In converfation he {poke too freely, and fumetimes 
horthiv of his contemporaries ; but if he did not do juftice 
totheir rndoubted merits itarofe not from envy but from his 
thoroueh conviction that furgery was as yet in its infaficy, 
and he himfelfa novice in his own art: and his anxic ty to 
have it carried to perfection, made him think meanly and 
ill of every one whofe exertions in that refpect did 

hot equai his own. 

* Public ipirited toan extreme, he valued money no far- 
ther than as it enabled him to profecute and extend his va- 
rious, and nearly univerfal refearches ; and hurried on 
by the ambition of benefiting mankind at large, be paid 
too Inttleattention to hisown and his family’s interefls. But 
impridence almoft always goes hard in hand with genius ; 
ifitdelerves a harfher name, let it be remembered that his im- 
mediate relatives alone, and not the public, have a right 


.to complain ; for, viewed ina profeffional light, and as 


aman of fcience, his zeal for the improvement of furgery 
in particular, and for the advancement of knowledge in 
general, to both of which he himfelf materially contribu- 
ted, eatities him at leaft to the gratitude, if not the vene- 
ration of pofterity.’ 

Should any perfon, qualified for biography, undertake 
Mr. Hunter's life, he will find here fome particulars to 
his purpofe’ but what Mr. Home has written fhews the 


outfide of the man incompletely varnifhed, and very little 


of his infide, which we with principally to fee. We can- 
not be certain whether it be from unavoidable want of in- 
formation, or from want of fagacity, that the formation of 
Mr. Hunter’s charaéter is left in total. obfcurity. 

Inthe Life of Mr. Hunter, written by Mr. Foot, our 
readers will find a catalogue of Mr. Hunter’s wri: 
tings. He alfo left materials for a courfe of lectures on 
practical furgery. They are in the hands of his prefent 
biogropher,who advertifes us that, left * they fhouid be en- 
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_tirely loft to the public, he means to avail himfelf of them, 
and is preparing his arrangements accordingly.’ Ina future 
number, we thall give a fummary account of Mr. Hunter's 
Freatife, to which Mr. Home's biography is prefixed. 


[To be continued.] - 
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Art. VIL. Anecdotes of fame diftingrifoed Perfans, chiefly of the 
prefent and two preceding centuries. Adorned with Sculp- 
_ tures, 3 Vols. Svo, rl. rs. Cadell, jun. and Davies. 


MONG the numerous literary adventurers who have 

undertaxen voyages of difcovery, not to explore 
new worlds, but old books, the traveller before us feems 
to have been one of the moft fortunate; and though, like 
other adventurers, he miay have been ill rewarded in fome 
regions and provinces for the labour of vifiting them, yet, 
—as he has not. troubled the public with compiaints of his 
difappointments, but, like the bee, has given only the 
good which. he has been able to extraét,—thofe who have 
neither leifure nor opportunity for fimilar whch a fhould 
receive with gratitude the refult of his excurhions, and 
thould do juftice to the good tafte manifefted in the fe- 
letion and communication of the difcoveries which he has 
made. 

To quit metaphor :—we muft inform our readers that 
the editor * of this curious and entertaining compilation, 
after a {hort dedication to the Duke of Beaufort, in which 
nothing is faid either to degrade the giver or to intoxieate 
the receiver by excefs of praife or adulation, candidly tells 
us that ‘ the greater part of thefe anEcDOTEs has already 
appeared in the European Magazine ;’ but, in jultice, the 
editor fhould alfo have informed us that this’ periodical 
publication had been previoufly furnifhed by arm/eif_ with 
what he has now vellaiaed, Indeed, he feems to have 
made the proprictors of the European Magazine has bank- 
ersy—on whom, at any future time, he had a right to 
draw for the cffeéts which he had lodged in their hands. 
. ire 





* William Seward, Efq.—as is generally known. 
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The firft two volumes of this fele€tion have reciprocal- 
ly done honour to the editor and to the public tafte, by re- 
quiring a new edition in a very few months after ‘their 
firft appearance ; and now we are prefented with athird 
volume, by no means inferior to its precurfors. At pre-  — 
fent, however, we fhall only te able to furnifh our 
readers with an extraét or two from the firft volume (2d 
edition) ; referving to ourfelves the privilege of returning 
to this work as leifure and fpace fhall ferve, in order to 
give fome farther account of this and the fubfequent vo- 
We find, by collation, that the editor has judicioufly ~~ 
thought it neceflary, in the fecond edition, to attend a lite 
tle more to chronology in arranging his materials thanin 

the firft. References, therefore, to any part of the work 

by pages, that fhall equally ferve both editions, are pre- ~ & 
cluded: but, as there is in both impreffions an index to 
the feveral articles at the efd of each volume, we fhall ~@ 
merely name the perfonages whofe lives or peculiarities 
have furnifhed the anecdotes which we fhall feleé. 

‘ Margaret, qucen of Navarre, fifier to Francis the 
Firft, rode poft from Paris to Madrid to fee her brother, 
then a prifoner at Madrid. He ufed to call her always 
** fon ame,” ‘* fa mignonne ;” and faid, that to her vifit 
he was indebted for his life. Out of gratitude he gave her 
in marriage to Henry D’Albret, King of Navarre, with 
a confiderable portion. She wrote a little book in favour 
of the Proteflant religion, called ‘* Le Miroir del’ Ame 
Péchereffe.” twas condemned by the Sorbonne, andthe — 
afterwards became a Catholic. . 

‘ Margaret, as a writer, is better known by a collection 9 
of novels, called “‘ Heptameron; ou, Les Nouvellesdela “By 
Reine de Navarre,” in 2 vols. 12m0. This book is e- @ 
fteemed for the variety and extent of imagination difplay- & 
ed in it, but is reprehenfible for the freedom with which 
it is written. | 

* Margaret, like her brother,’ had the learned men and 
the wits of the time at, her court. They gave her the name 
of ** the Tenth Mufe,” and ufed to addrefs their verfes to 
her under that title. Marot, the celebrated French poet 


_ ef his time, was, like moft other poets, prodigal and ei E 
ful 
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fufe, and was much harraffed by his creditors. She wrote 
to him thefe very clegant lines : | 


© Si ceux a qui devez (comme vous dites ) 
Veus connoifjoient comme jt tous connois, 
Qaitte ferie x wes dettes que vous fitesy 
.. Au temps pajfe, tant grandes que petites; 
En leur payant un dizain toutefoit, 
Tel que le vétr’, gue vant mieux gille Seisy 
Que largent dit par vous en conftience: 
Car eftiner on peut l'argent au poids; 
Mais on ne peut (&F j’en dinne ma voix ) 


Afjex prifer votre belle fcience*.’ 


* Many poets would be glad to be permitted to pay 
their creditors in the way fuggefted by the elegant Marga- 


ret, in paper money. bt 
The following refleftion, by the celebrated Charles V. 


_we have extracted from a number of other anecdotes here 


given relative to that ftrange GeNius: : 

‘ In his retirement at St. Jufte, the emperor amufed 
himfelf with making colleétions of clocks and watches, 
and in obferving their different motions ; and ufed to ob- 


- ferve with a figh, how ill he had fpeat his time in endea- 


vouring to make mankind think alike in religious matters, 
when he had never been able to make two watches go 
perfectly together. 

Ifthe prefs had been lefs prolific, and works now near- 


* ly fuperannuated had not been entitled to our notice, 


we thould perhaps have feleéted for infertion the foi- 
lowing entertaining articles of the firft volume: the 
Duc’ de Guife—Montagne—Charron—Henry IV. of 

. France 





* If all who to your purfe appeal 

Like me your poefy fhould feel, 

Thofe debts which now diftra& your mind 
Would foon be paid of ev’ry kind, 

By verfe which would each claim appeafe, 
And more than gold and filver pleafe : 
For money may in fcales be weigh’d, 

And its true worth to all convey’d ; 

But who has coin in cheft or purfe 

Of equal value with your verfe? 
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France—Sully—Cardinal Richelicu—Bacon—Strafford—~ 
Marguts of Worcefter—and Lady Arundel; all of which 
are lively and interefting :-—but we muft haflen to the fe- 
cond volume. . : 

Here the Editor, more frequently than in the preceding 
volume, foars above the generality of compilers and anec- 


dote-mongers by the infertion of much original matter 


with which he has‘been favoured by his friends, as well as 
of excellent remarks and ri fleétions on many incidents and 
charaéters, from his own fource. Among inedited arti- 
cles, the Letters from Lord Clarendon, communicated by 


the Marquis of Buckingham ; that from Str Richard Fan- — 


JShawe, to Charles I].; the interefting and affeéting from 
the M S. Memoirs of Lady Fanthawe, and the Account, 
and Jetters, of the excellent Mompeffon; the Account 
of Cardinal Alberoni, and his original letters; and 
the mafterly article concerning the little City and 
Republic of San Marino, are all fuch as walt par- 
ticularly feize the attentionof the readers of thefe anedotes, 
Opprefied as we are by a number of previous publications, 
which confequently have prior claims to our hotice, we 
cati for the prefent only allow a niche to the laft of the 
original articles juft mentioned, in which the information 
is not only curious, but manifefily drawn up bv a writer 
who is ufed to the prefs, and who knows how to make 
the moft of his materials. “een 

The article ts thus introduced by the Editor: 

‘ ‘The following account * of this little State, (San Ma- 
RINO) extracted from the manu/fcript Travels of the acute 
and 'earned Hiftorian of Antient Greece +, whofe re- 
fiections in deferibing the moft brilliant periods (which) 
Republicanifm has to boaft, muft infpire every Briton with 
the ftrengeft attachment to the Conttitution and Govern- 
ment of his own country, that of a limited Monarchy, is 
permitied, by the kindnefs and liberality of the writer, 
to embellith this colle€tion. | 

“ At the diftance of twelve miles from Rimini and the 
Hadriatic Sea, we beheld a cloud-capt mountain, fteep, 

rugged, 





* It is with real concern that we faw ourfelves obliged to c- 
tridge this curious paper: bat we could not avoid doing it this 
injury, as we found it much too long for our narrow limits. 

+ Dr. Gillies. 
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rugged, and inhofpitable, yet to Britons, whofe affection 
for their own happy iiland cherithed even the fainteft image 
of congenial liberty, more attraciive and more engaging 
than allthe gay luxuriance of Tufcan plains... A bdiack - 
expanfion of vapour partly concealed from our vicw the 
territory of what the Greeks would have called a Nation, 
feldom vifited by ftrangers, though afluredly iol deferving 
of that honour. Liberty brightens and fertilizes the crag- 
gy rocks of St. Marino : and iuftead of paradifes inha- 


‘bited by devils (for thus the recolleCiion or fuppofition cf 


better times indignantly chara¢ierifes thecountiies through 
which we had juft travelled), ‘this little State, we were 
told, would exhibit rugged hills and favage precipices 
cultivated and adorned by the ftubborn indullry of free 
men, who labour with alacrity, becaufe ‘they reap with 
fecurity. ‘We panted atthe thoughts of taking a nearer 
furvey of this political wonder, and were impatient to 
leave Rimini ; but the country adjacentto that. city was 
deluged with rain ; the rivers continued toovertlow ; hor- 
fes could not fafely clamber over rocks ; and Rimini could 
not furnith us with mules. But they are delicate travellers 
whoin fuch puny difficulties could refrain from vihtiag 
this iluftrious mountain, where Liberty, herfelf a mountain 
goddefs, has upwards of fourteen centuriesfixed her rural 
throne. Careleis.of mules, or horfes, or carriages, to which 
laftthe Republic of St. Marino isat alltimes inacce ‘litle, we 
adopted a mode of travelling which in a country where 

p is immoderately ftudied, becaufe wealth is too in- 


_dilcrimately prized, might poflibly have excluded unknown 


wanderers from the proud. manfions of Noles and l’rinces, 

the palaces of Bifhops, and the vipeas of Cardiuals, bust 
which, we rightly conjedured would recommend us as 
welcome guefis to the citizens of St. Marino, whofe own 
mantinefsofjcharacter mult approve the congenial hardihood 
of humble pedeftrians. 

“© At the diflance of five miles from Rimini, a fmall 
rivulet, decorated by a dilproportionably large flone bridge, 
which at another feafon of the year would have exempli- 
fied the Spanith proverb of a bridge without water, fepa- 
rates the territories of St. Marino from thote of the Pore. 
Proceeding forward, we found the road extremely nariow, 
much worn by the rain, alternately rough and flippery, 


aad 
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and always fo bad, that we congratulated each other on ~~ 


rejecting the ufe of the miferable rips that were offered to 
us at Rimini. In the midft of a heavy thowerwe clamber. 
ei to the Borgo, or fuburbs of St. Marino, fituate on the 
fide of the hill, and diftant half a mile from the Citta, on 
itsfummit. The former is deftined for the habitation of 
peafants, artizans, and ftrangers; the honour of inhabi- 
ting the latter is referved for the nobles, the citizens, and 
thofe who, jn the language of antiquity, would be ftiled 
the public guefts of the Commonwealth. In the whole 
territory there is but one inn; and that of courfe in the 
Borgo ; for lone houfes are rare in all parts of the Con- 
tinent, the Britithdomintonsalone, by their native flrength 
and the excellence of their goverment, being happily 


exempted from the terror of banditti in time of peace, and 


marauders in time of war. We difcovered the inn at St. 
Marino, as is ufual in Italy, by the crowd before the door, 
Having entered, we were civilly received by the landlord, 
feated by the fire fide in company with feveral other firan- 
gers, and {peedily prefented with a bottle of {parkling 
white wine, the beft we had tafted in Italy, and refembling 
Champagne in the charaéteriftic excellencies of that fpright- 
ly liquor. 

«« We had not remained long in this Caravanfera (for 
fuch is the proper name for the place of hofpitality in 


ag 
ti 


which we were recéived), when the drefs, manners, and _ 


converfation of our fellow travellers firongly excited our 
attention, and afforded fcope for boundlefs fpeculation. 
They were the moft favage looking men that I had ever 
beheld ; covered with thick capottas*, of coarfe dark- 
brown wollen lined with black fheep’s fkin. Their hats, 
which they kept on their heads, were of an enormous fize, 
{welling to the circumference of an ordinary umbreila, 
With their drefs and appearance their words and geftures 
bore too faithful a correfpendence. ‘* Shioppr” and: ** col. 
tellate’ (gun fhots and dagger-thrufts) were frequently in 
their mouths. As the wine went brifkly round, the con- 
verfation became ftill more animated, and took a turn 


s* Great coats.’ 
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more decidedly terrible. They now talked of nothing 
but fierce encounters, hair breadth efcapes, and hideous 
lurking places. From their whole behaviour, there was 
reafon to apprehend, that we had unwarily fallen into 
company with Rinaldo’s party : but a few hints that dror- 
ped from him who was moft intoxicated finally undeceived 
us, and difcovered, to our fatisfaétior, that inflead of a 
band of robbers, we had only met with a partv of fmug- 
glers. Their mafly capottes and broad brimmed hats for- 


med their defenfive armour againft Cuftom-houfe officers 


and Sibri *; and the nanatives which they heard or re- 
lated with fuchardor and delight, contained the aéis of 

rowels by which they had repelled the bravery of the 
eben and the arts of ftratagem by which they had de- 
ceived the cuaning of the Tufcans. Crete the intermediate 
fituation of St. Marino between the dominions of Tufcany 
and thofe of the Pope, its territory 1s continually infefted 


by vifits from thofe unlicenfed trafickers, «ho being ene- 


mies by trade to thofe who adminilter the laws and colle& 


the revenues of their country, naturally degenerate into 
daring and diforderly rufhans, the terror of peaceful men, 
and both the difgrace and the bane of civilized focie- 

* From the company of the fmugglers we longed to 
feparate, the more becaufe they eagerly folicited our flay, 
promifing toconduét us fafely acrofs the mountains, and 
to defend our perfons and properties againft robbers and 
affaffins ; but we thought it a piece of good fortune, that 
our moft valuable property, as we fhewed to them, con- 
fifted in our {words and piftols. Waving called our Sr. 
Marino hoft, we paid him for his wine and his fzufage 
iprofctutt) ; and were pleafed to find, that contrary to 
our univerial experience of Italian landlords, he was un- 
commonly thankful for a very Moderate gratification ; a 
fingularity which, though it probably proceeded from his 
being little converfant with Englifh and other opulent tra- 
vellers, we treafured with delight, as a confpicuous proof 
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of Republican * virtue, that had efcaped pure and un- 
tultied from the contagion of thofe worthleis guefts, with 
whom the nature of his trade condemned him often to 
affociate. | | 

‘© About two o'clock in the afternoon, we leftthe Bors 
~ go to climb up to the Citta, or city, carrying our fwords 
in our right hands; a precaution which the company we 
had juft left warranted in this modern. Republic, but 

which, as Thucydides informs us in his proem, would 
have expofed us to be branded with the appellation of bar- 
barians in the Republics of Antient Greece. Before we 
had reached the fummit of the hill, the cloud had difper- 
fed, the fun fhone bright, we breathed a purer air, and 
the clear light which difplayed the city and territory 

of St. Marino, was heightened by contraft withthe thick _ 
gloom which involved the circumjacent plains. Tranf-_ 

ported with the contemplation of a landfcape which fee- 

med fo ad:nirably to accord with the political ftate of the 

mountain, a bright gemof Liberty amidft the darkoefs of 

Italian fervitude, we clambered cheerfully over the preci- 

pices, never refleSting thatas there was not any place of 

reception for ftrangers in the Citta, we might potfibly be 
expofed to the alternative of fleeping in the ftreets, or 

returning to the Caravanfera, crouded with fmugglers, 

whofe intoxication might exafperate their natural ferocity. 

From all our paft remarks, we had concluded that the vice 

of drunkennefs was abominated even by the lowelt claffes 

- of the Italians. We dreaded their fury and their knives 

in this uoutual flate of mind, but amid all our terrors 

- could not forbear philofophifing on t what we had feen, 








** * The words ‘ Re oubiicasion virtue’ mufl found harfhto modern ears, fo ~ 
famefully has a wild Vem@@fagy abufed and profened the name of Republic. 
Yet, accerding to Mechiavelli afd Montefquicu, aad their mafter Ariftotle, 
Kepublics require more virtu@®@than Movarchies, becaufe im Republics the 
Citizens maxe laws to governehemfelves, whereas in Mouarchies the fubjedts 
aie com peiied tocbey the iaws Maite by the Prince. In Republ can go: eras 
vents, CMerefore, the Citizens ought, in the words ot Ariftotic, and of a fill 
higher authocty, * to be a!aw unto themleives." How ‘ew nations, therefore, 
2-¢ gualtcedy in moderntimes, for living happily under a Republic ; and leat 
of ai that nation which has hewn itfelf the leaf virtuous of all.” 

* ¢ this word teyuires an apology ; for the facred name of Philotophy has 4 
bern a3 fhametutiy polluted ia m$aern times, by Sophifts and Sceptics, as the . ee 
word Republic by madiaen and levellers, The prefent generation mui pafs : 
awuy before either of taefe terms can rcfyme its priftine and nave henovurs.” 4 
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and conjeCturing, from the tumultuous merriment and 
drunken debauchery of the imuggiers, that the famed fo- 
briety of the Italian nation is an artificial virtue arifing 
from fituation and accident, not depending on tempera- 
ment, or refulting from character. Drinking is the vice 
of men whofe lives are checquered by _ viciffitudes of toil 
and cafe, of danger and fecurity. It is the vice of foldiers, 
mariners, and hunt{men ; of thofe who exercile boifte- 
rous Occupations, or purfue dangerous amufements ; and 
ifthe modern Italians are lefs addicted to exceis in wine 
than the Greeks and Romans in antient, or the Englith 
and Germans in modern times, their temperance may 
fairly be afcribed to the indolent monotony of their liftlets 
lives; which, being never exhaufted by fatigue, can ne- 
ver be gladdened by repofe ; and being never agitated by 
the terrors of danger, can never be tran{ported by the joys 
of deliverance. 

“* From thefe airy fpeculations, by which we fancied 
that we ftripped Italy of what tometravellers had too 
haftily concluded to be,the only virtue which the has left, 
we were awakened by the appearance of a venerable per- 
fon, in a bag wig and {word, cautioufly leading his Bo- 
rique * down the precipice He returned our falute with 
an air of courtefy beipeakiag fuch affability, that we 
quickly entered into converfation with him, and difcover- 
ed to our furprife and joy, that we were in company with 

a very refpeCtable perfonage, and one whom Mr. Ad- 
difon has dignified with the appellation of the ‘ fourth man 
inthe Stace.’ The ftipendiary phyfician of St. Marino 
(for this was the perfon with whom we were converfing) 
told us , that we might be accommodated with good lodg- 
ing in the Convent of Capuchins ; and as we were ftran- 
gers, that he would return, fhew us the houfe, and prefent 
us to Father Bonelli. We expreffedour unwillingnefs to 
give him the trouble of again afcending the hill ; but of 
this trouble the deeply-wrinkled mountaneer made light, 
and we yielded to his propofal with only apparent reluctance ; 
fince, to the indelicacy of introducing ourfelves, we pre- 
ferred ths introduction of aman whom we had even ca- 
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fually met wth on the road. To the Convent we were ad-’ 


mitted cy a frate fervente, or lay friar and condutted to 
the Padre Maeffro, the Prior Bonelli, a man fixty years 
old, and as we were told by the Phyfician, defcended from 
one of the nobleft families in the Commonwealth. 

‘* Hi ving received and returned fuch compliments as 
are held indifpenfable in this ceremoniouscountry, the 
Prior conducted us above flairs, and fhewed us two clean 
and comfertable chambers, which he faid we might com- 
mand, while we defigned to honour the Republic (fuch 
were his expreffions) with the favour of our refidence. As 
to our entertainment, he faid we might, as beft pleafed us, 
either fup apart by ourfelves, or in company with him and 
hismonks. We told him, ourhappinefs would be complete, 
were we permitted to enjoy the advantage of his company 
and converfetion. My converfation | You thal! foon 
enjoy better than mine ; fince within half an hour! fhall 
have the honour of condu€ting you to the houfe of a char- 
ming young lady (fo I muft call her, though my own 
kinfwoman,) whole converzattone aflembles this evening. 
During this dialogue a fervant arrived, bringing our port- 
manteau from Rimini, and thereby enabling us with more 
decency of appearance to pay our refpeéts to the lady, in 
company with the Prior her uncle. The Signora P—— 
received.us politely in an inner apartment, after we had 
paffed through two outer rooms, in each of which there 
was a fervant in waiting. Above a dozen gentlemen, 


well dreffed and polite after the fafhion of Italy, with fix — 


other ladies, formed this agreeable party. Coffee and for- 
bettis being ferved, cards were introduced ; and in quali- 
ty of ftrangers, we had the honour of lofing a few fequins 
at ombre with the miftrefs of the houfe. The other ladies 
prefent took up, each of them, two gentlemen ; for om- 
bre isthe univerfal game, becaufein Italian affemblies the 
number of men commonly triples that of women ; the lat- 
ter, when unmarried, feldom going abroad ; and when 
married, being ambitious of appearing to receive company 
every evening at home. During the intervals of play we 
endeavoured to turn the converfation on thehiftory and pre- 
fent ftate of St. Marino, but found this fubjeét to be too 
grave forthe company. In this little State, as well as 
in othér parts of Italy, the focial amufements of life: con- 


fifting 
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fifting chiefly in what are called converfaztont, have wide- 
ly deviated from the /ympofa of the Greeks and the cn- 
vivia of the Romans. Inflead of philofophical dis!oones 
and .epidziktic orations ; and inftcad of thole aninuicd 
rehear{als of approved works of hiltory and pogiry, wich 
formed the entertainment ard delight of antiguity, ihe 
modern Italian conver/azrones exhibita very different fcene; 
a fcene ia which play is the bufincts ; galantry the amu/e- 
ment ; andof which avarice, vanitv, and mere fenfual 
pleafure form the fole connecting principle and chief vlti- 
mate end. Such infipid and tuch mercenary affemblics are 
fometimes enlivened by the jokes cf the buffoon ; the 
Improvtfatore forietimes diip! ays in them the powers of 
his memory rather than the elegance of his fancy ; aud 
every entertainment in Italy, whether gav or icrious, is 
always feafoned with mu‘ic ; but chiefly that fof: volup- 
tuous mufic which was banifted by Lycurgus, proferiiid 
by Plato and prohibited by othe: Legitlators, ur der fevere 
penalties, as unfriendly to virtue and deftruétive cf man- 
hood. The great amufements of life are commonly no- 
thing more than images of its neceflary occupations ; and 
where the latter, therefore, are different, fo alio mufi be 
the former. Is it becaufe the occupations ofthe Antients 
were lefs foftened thon thofe of the moderns, that women 
are found to have afted amony different nations fuch dif- 
ferent parts in fociety ? and thar the contraft is fo friking 
between the wife of a citizen of St. Marino, furrounded 
with her card tables, her mufic, and her admirers, and the 
Roman. Lucretia, node ferddeditam laxe@ tater luczbrantes 
ancillas, (Tit. liv. i. 57.) or the more copious defcrip- 
tions of the female modetty and induftry given by Ifchoma- 
chus in Xenophon’s Treatife on Domeflic CEconomy ? In 
modern Italy this contraft of manners difplays its greatelt 
force.’ Though lefs beautiful and. lefs accomplithed than 
the Englith and French, the Italian women expect fupe- 
rior attention, and exaét greater affiduitics. ‘To be well 
with the ladies, is the higheft ambition of the mca. Upon 
this principle their manners are formed ; by this their 
behaviour is regulated ; artd the art of converfation, in its 
utmoft fprightlinefs and higheft perfection®; is reduced to 
that playful wantonnefs, which touching ilightly on what 
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is felt moft fenfibly, amufes with perpetual thadows of defi- 
red rea‘ities. 

‘* To the honour of St. Marino, it muft be obferved, 
that neither the Prior Bonelli, nor two counfellors who 
were prefent, took any confiderable part in this too {por- 
tive converfation; and the gentlemen at the fignor 
P——'s were chiefly Romans and Florentines ; men, 
we were told whom tometimes) misfortune and fometimes 
inclination bu! more frequently extravagance and neceflity, 
drive from their refpective countries, and who, having 
relations or friends in St. Marino, eftablith themfelves in 
that cheap city were they fubfilt on the wreck of their for- 
tunes, and elude the purluit of their’creditors. - 

‘© Next morning Bonelli having invited feveral of ‘his 
feliow-citizens to drink chocolate, we learned from them 
that the morality 2°d piety which had long é:fiinguifhed 


St. Marin», dis'y u fered decline through the contagious 


influence of thofe intiuders, whom good policy ought ne- 
ver to have admitted within the territory, but whom the in- 
dulgence of humanity could not be prevailed on to ex- 
el,‘ , | 

ee After breakfaft our good natured landlord kindly 
| propofed a walk that his Englith guefis might view the city 
and adjacent country. ‘lhe main fireet is well paved but 
narrow and fteep. The fimilarity of the houfes indicates a 
happy medriocrity of fortune. There isa fine ciftern of 
pure water ; and we admired the coolnefs and drynefs of 
the wine-cellars, ventilated by communications with ca~- 
verns in the rock. To this circumfltance, as much as to the 
quality of the foil and careful culture of the grape, the wine 
of St. Marino is indebted for its peculiar excellence. 

‘*- The whole territory of the Republic extends about 
thirty miles in circumference. Itis of an irregular oval 
form, and its mean diameter may. be eflimated at fix Englith 


miles. The toil naturally craggy and barren, and hardly. 


fit for goats, yet actually maintains (fych are the attraéi- 
ons of liberty) upwards of feven thoufand perfon ; and be- 
ing every-where adorned by mulberry-trees, vines, and 
olives, fupplics the materials of advantageous trade, par- 
ticularly in filk, with Rome, Florence, and other cities 
of Italy. 
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* In extent of teritory, St. Marino, inconfidevzalle as 
it feems, equais many Republics that have performed 
mighiy atchivements and purchafed immortal renown. 
The independent States of Thefpie and Plates were re- 
fpeclively leis exienfive ; and the boundaries cf the moder 


‘Republic exceed thole or /Eginaand Megara ; the fo mer of 


which was hilinguifhed by itscommerce and its colonies ina 
Egypt and the Eaft; and the latter, as Lyfias and Xeuo- 
phon inform us, could bring into the field, befides pro- 
portional bodies of light troops, 3°00 hardy pikemen, 
who with the fervice of Mars united that of Ceres and of 
Bacchus ; extracting from bleak hills and ragged moww- 
tains rich harvelts and teeming vintages. 

*¢ ‘Theremembrance of our beloved Republics of Greece, 
ennobied by the ineftimable gifts of umivalled genius en- 
deared to us Si. Marino even by its littlenefs. Ju this lite- 
rary enthufiafm we could willin gly have traverfed every 
inch of its diminutive territory: but politene!s required 
that we fhould not fubject Bonelli and his friends to fech 
unneceffary fatigue ; and the changeableneis of the wea- 
ther a continual variation of funthine and cloudinefs, the 
folemnity of dark magnifying vapours, together with the 
velocity of drizzly or gleamy thowers, produced fuck uni- 
fual accidents of light and thade in this mountain fcene, 2 
often fulpended the motion of our limbs, and fix: d ove 
eyes in altoaithment. For the hi agned top of St. Marino we 
beheld the brigit fummit of another and far loftier miour 


tain towering above, and beyond, a dark clow!, which by 
contraft tirew the conical top of the hill to fuch a diflance, 
that it feemed to rife from another word. The height 
of St. Marino (we were told) had been accurately meafired 
by Father Bofcovich, and found to be vear!y half a mile 
above the level of the neighbouring fea. 

‘¢ Almofi immediately after returning from our walk, 
dinner was ferved at the Convent; fer the ysolitereis ef 
Father Bonelli had prolonged his flay abroad far bevord 
his ufual hour of repafl. Speediiy after dinner we were 
conduéted by the good father to the conver /azions of ano- 
ther lady, alfo his relation, where we bad the honeur of 
meeting the Capetancos, or Contuls, the Com iifaiee 0, hr 
Chief Judge, and feveraleditinguithed | meimbers of the 
Senate. Recommended only by our veuth and curiofity, 
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we {pent the evening moft agreeably“with thofe refpecta~ 
ble magiltrates, who were as communicative in an{wering 
ds inquifitive in afking queftions. The company conti- 
nually increafing, and Father Bonelti carefi ally addrefing 
all new-comers ” by titles of their refpective ofhces, we 
were furprifed towards the clofe of the evening, at the u- 
fual hour of retirement, that we had not yet feen J? Sig- 
nor Dottore and I! ; adagrgo Publico, the Phyfician and 
Schoolmafter, whom Mr. Addifon reprefents as two of the 
moft djftinguithed dignitaries i» the Commonwealth. A 
fhort dequaintance is fufficient to infpire confidence be- 
tween congenial minds. We frankly teftified our fuprize 
to the Father, He laughed heartily at our fimplicity, and 
thought the joke too goad not to be communicated to the 
company. When their vociterous mirth had fubfided, an 
old gentleman, who had been repeatedly invefted with 
the higheft honours of his ccuntrv, obferved, that he well 
knew Mr. Addifon’s account of St. Matian. which had 
been tranflated more than once into the French and Ita- 
lian languages. Remote and inconnderable as they were, 
his anceftots were highly honoured by the notice of that 
iluftrious traveller, who, he underflood, was not only a 
claffic author in Englith, but an author who had uniformly 
and moft fucceisfully employed his pen in the caufe of 
Virtue and Liberty, Yet, as muft often happen to tra- 
vellers, Mr. Addifon, he continued, has, in fpeaking of 
this Republic, been deceived by firlt appearances. Nei- 
ther our Schoolmafter nor Phyfician enjoy any pre-emi- 
nence in the State. They are maintained indeed by pub- 
lic falaries, as in feveral other cities. of Italy; and there 
is nothing peculiar in their condition here, except that 
the Schoolmafter has more and the Phyfician lefs to do 
than in moft other places, becaufe our difeafes are few, 
and our children are many. ‘This fally having been re- 
ceived with approbation by the company, the veteran pro- 
ceeded to explain the rea! diftinétion of ranks in St. Ma- 
rino, confifting i in the Nobili, Cittadint, and Stipendtate ; 
Nobles, Citizens, and Stipendiaries. The* Nobles, he 
told us, exceeded not twenty families, of which feveral 

enjoyed eflates without the tertitory, worth from three to 
eight hundred pounds a year ftrling: That, from refpeé& 
to the Holy See, under whofe protection the pp had 
ong 
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long fubfifted quietly and happily, many perfons of diftinc- 
tion in the Pope's territories had been admitted Cistadini 
Henorati, Honorary Citizens of Si. Marino, particularly 
feveral illuftrious houfes of Rimini, and the forty noble 
families of Bologna. Even of the Venetian Nobles them- 
felves, ancient as they certainly were, and invefted as 
they fiill continued to be with the whole fovereignty of 
their country, many difdained not to be affociated to the 
diminutive honours of St. Marino, and to increafe the 
number of its citizens; and that this aggregation of illul- 
trious foreigners, far from being confidered as dangerous 
to public liberty, was deemed etfential, in fo fmall a com- 
monwealth, to national fafety. 

“*, Left the converfation might take another turn, I drew 
from my pocket Mr. Addifon’s account of St. Marino, 
which, being exceedingly fhort, 1 begged leave to read, 
that his errors, if he had committed any, might be correc- 
ted, and the alteration noted which the country had un- 
dergone in the fpace of feventy years, from 1703 to 


Be propofal being obligingly accepted, I read in Mr. 
Addifon, ‘ They have at St. Marino five churches, and 
reckon about five thoufand fouls in their community.’ In- 
ftead of which I was defired to fay, ‘ They have in St. 
Marino, ten parifhes, ten churches, and reckon about feven 
thoufand fouls in their community.’ Again Mr. Addifon 
fays, ‘ The Council of Sixty, notwithitanding its name, 
confifts but of forty perfons.’ That was the cafe when 
this illuftrious author vifited the Republic ; but the Coun- 
cil has fince that time been augmented by Twenty mem- 
bers, and the number now agrees withthe name. ‘hele 
circumf{tances are important; for from them it appears, 
that while the neighbouring territory of Rome is impover- 
ifhed and gloomed by the dominion of eclefiaftics of which, 
in the words Dr. Robertfon, ‘to {queeze and to amafs, not 
to meliorate, is the objeét ; and while the neighbouring ci- 
ties of Tufcany are acculed of thamefully abandoning their 
privileges and their wealth to the Grand Duke, who, 
parfimonious in the extreme, as to his own, perfon and 
government, is thought folicitious of feconding by 
his heavy purfe the wild projects ofhis brother the Em- 
peror Jofeph, the little RE oublic of St. Marino, on the 


contrary 
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ontrary, has been increafing its populoufnets; confirming 


is ndivtatat and extending the bafis of its government. 
For thete advantages it is indebted to it: mountainous fitu- 


ation, virtuous manners, and total want of ambition; » 


which lafi mentioned qualities, as antient hiftory: teaches 
us, are far from being charaéteriftic of Republicad ‘ee 
vernment;. though a Republic that is without them, ‘can 
neither fubfit happily itfelf, veniiriiecte happinefs ‘to its 
neigh ours. 

‘¢ ‘The laws of St. Marino are nosenbent's im a thin folio, 
printed at Rimini, entithed “*.Statuta Mlufirtfimea Rerpub- 
lice ;" and the whole hiftory of this happy and truly iluf- 
trious, becaufe virtuous and peaceable, community is 
comprifed in the account of a war in which the Common- 
wealth affifted Pope Pius H!, againft. Malatefta, Prince of 
Riminis in the records of the purchafe of two caftles, with 
their dependent diftriéts, in the year rioo and 11 
and in'the well authenticated narrative of the foundation of 


the State above fourteen hundred yearsago by Sts Marino, 
‘a Dalmatian Archite&t, who, having finifhed with much | 


henour the repairs of Rimini, retired to this folitary mouf- 
tain, practifed the aufterities of a hermit, wrought mira- 
cles, and with the affiftance of a few admirers built a church 
and founded acity, which his reputation for fanétity' {pee . 
ily reared, extended, and filled with inhabitants. In 
the principal church, which as well as that of the Fran- 
cifeans contains fome good pictures, the ftatue of this Saint 
and ‘Lawgiver is ere&ted near the high altaft. He holds 
amountain in his hand, and iscrowned with three caftles; 
emblems which, from what has been’ above faid, appear 
fitly chofen for the arms of the Republic. 

*¢ Tothe inhabitants of this little State, the" Arengo 
‘the Counci!, the different offices of magiftracy, “innocent 
tural labours, and military exercifes éqtally ufeful and 
innocent, fepply a continual fucceffion of’ manly engage- 
ments. Hopes and fears refp-cting the fafetv of their 
country awaken curiofity and excite enquiry, They i 
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* The anther céntriverts and reQifes Mt. Addifon’s accotnt 
i manv other refpetts; and we are truly forry to omit any ‘ef his 
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the gazettes of Europe with intereft ; ftudy hift 

with improvement; in coaverfation ekittahient are mos 
tinent and their anfwers. fatisfaGtory. Contrary to what 


"has been obferved by travellers of other Kalians, the citi- 


gcasof St. Marino delight in literary converfation ; and 
Mr, Addifon remarks, that he hardly met with an un- 
dettered man in their Republic. In fpeaking of Beccaria’s 
hock on Style, then:recently publifiied, one of the Sena- 
tags faid, that it was a treatife on ftyle ‘in very bad ftyle, 
abounding in falfe ornaments, and epigrammatic galliciim. 
Another obferved, he wifhed that fafhionable writer, who 
had beea commented on Ly Voltaire, an author ftill more 
fathionable and more pernicious than himfelf, would con- 
fine himfeif to fuch harmlefs topics as rhetoric and ftyle ; 
far bis book. on Crimes and Punifhments was calculated to 
do much ferious mifchief, at leaft to prevent much politive 
good ; becaife in that popular work he had declaimed 
very perfuafively again@ capital punifbments, ina coun- 
try long difgraced by capital crimes, which were {carcely 
ever capitally punifhed. 
| © The love of letters which diftinguifhes the people of 
St. Marino makes them regret that they are feldom vifited 
by literary travellers. Ot our own countrymen mers Ny 
>. 


| Cr pee gS they mentioned with much refpeét 


Addifon and li Signor Giovanni Symond:, now Profeflor 


of eget in the Univerfity of Cambridge. We were 


‘proud of being claffed with fuch mea by the honeft fimpli- 
city of thefe vistuous Mountaineers, whom we left with 
regret, moft heartily withing to.them the continuance of 
-their liberties, which to men of their charaéter, and theirs 
only, ate real and folid bleffings. : 
yt! ‘For letit mever be forgotien, that the ineftimabie 
gift of civil liberty may often ne providentially' with-held, 
becaule it cannot be fafely beftowed, unlefs rational know- 
ledge has been attained, and virtuous habits have been 
acquired. In the language of the wiieft man of Pagan an- 
apey a great length of time is requifite to the formation 
of amy moderately good government ; becauie that go- 
vernment is always the beft, whichis the belt adapted to 
Vot. UL © ~ Pp the 
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which (uit the well balanced frame of mind of the Moun- 
taineers of St... Marino, who, breathing a puret air, *feem 
to have divelted themfelvesof many of the groflerand more 


fearcher intothe fecrets of human: nature; * the inhabitants 


of the Fortunate Iflands, if fuch: iflands really exift, muft © 


cither be the moft virtuous.or the moft wretched of men.’ 
Ariftotle hardly knew the-inhabitants of the Britith Ifled ; 


but Jet us ‘ who know ourfelves and our good fortune, con- - Ei 


confide in the aflurance, ‘that this. incomparable author 
would no longer entertain the above geographical doubt, 
were he to revive in the eighteenth century, and to vifit 


the Britifh dominions under the government of George 


MAL? ribs 
The editor of thefe! anecdotes has given his readers a 


he geniusand habits of its-tubje&s*, The inftitutions - 


earthly aflections, mightill accord with the foftened tenants : 
_of the Capuan Plains; ‘ince aecordingto the fame penctrating 


fmall but neatly engraved perfpeétive view of San Marino, . 


from a jketch made on.the fpot by Mr. Wilfon, the cele- 
brated landfcape painter, in 1751. lei. 

»» ‘We might point out many other articles in the firft and 
fecond volumes of this work, that are drawn up con amore, 
and to which the introduétions and refle&tions do credit to 


the editor. “Among thefe the merit of the celebrated aitifis > | 


Michael Angelo, Raphael, Sir ChriftopherWven, Sir 
‘Reynold, Sie William Chambers ao Mr. Fuj/elt, i 4 
bed with tafte and feeling. Particular refpe&t has been 
fhewn-to the memory of our t flatefmen Sir Robert 
Walpole, the fir Lord: Chatham, and to the brave and 
aQiive Admiral Bofcawen : but we muft clofe this article 
for the prefent, and perhaps return to it at a future period ; 
sas we have not had’ leifure to cut open the. third volume, 
nor to take particular notice of the various priots with which 
each volume is embellithed. t <r % 
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“Ax?. VIII.” Rural Welk: ; in Dialogues. Intended for the Ute 
c emis 


“of young Perfons. By Charlotte 
© Boards Cadell jun: and Davies, 


h. 2 Vols. a2mo. 53. 
cannot, perhaps, give a more fair and juft view of 
this pleating performance than by a few extracts 


from the lady’s own, preface : 


‘ So. numerous are the books which have been written 


for the ule of children and young perfons, within a very 


few years, that, on the great duties of life, nothing can, 


perhapt, be added, which is cither new or which can be 


addr to themin any new form. In_ this. little. work, 


therefore, I have confined myfelf rather to what are called 
les petites morals. ‘To reprefs difcontent; to inculcate the 


neceflity of fubmitting cheerfully to fuch fituation as fortune. 
may. throw them into ; to check that flippancy of remark, 
fo frequently difgufting in girls of twelve or.thirteen ; and 
to correct the errors that young people often. fal! into in 
converfation, as well as to give them.a tafte for.the pure 


‘pleafures of retirement, and the fublime beauties of na- 


ture, has been my intention. In the very little time thatthe 
inceffant neceflity of writing forthe fupport of my family 
allows me to beftow on the education of a girl between 
twelve and thirteen, I have found, notwithftanding the 
number of excellent books, that jomething of this kind was 
fiill wanting : 1 wifhed to unite the intereft of the novel 
with the inftruction of the fchool-book by throwing ‘the 
latter into the form of dialogue, mingled with narrative 
and by giving fome degree of charater to the group. 


‘Todo this, however, 1 have found it lefs eafy than I 


imagined.’— Q \ 
* In clofing each of the following fhort dialogues with 


‘Tittle lines of poetryy 1 have endeavoured to ‘fele& pieces 


likely to encourage a°tafte for fimple compofition ; and 
if I have indulged the vanity or the fondnefs of an author, 
by inferting two or three of my own, I have donefo rather 
to gratify fome young friends, than becaufe Lfuppofe them 
better than others. <A copy of verfesin the fecend volume 
is the production of a beloved and regretted friend, which 
I was glad of am opportunity to refcue from the injury 
they had received by mutilated copies in manufcript.’ 


The 
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gua Hod bore wives: ask Wvinqy Wales fone. 
mi y have admitted, as it merited, ala : 
Ina ti taltabces, we have obferved ye or phrafe 
which, if employed in converfation, would be thought to 
wear the a rance of affeétation. “We are alfo in forme 
doubt whether the freedom with which certain /uppo/ed 
living charaéters are introduced, though in a degree re- 
quifite for the remarks that follow, may not tend to en- 
courage thut Ncentioufpefs in cenfuring the conduct of 
others, which both the young and the old are apt too 
eafily toindulge. We'can, however, ‘onthe whéle, with 
great fatisfaftion, recommended thefe volumes to the fa- 
vourable attention of the public, as being entertaining and 
generally inftrudtive. Fe 


Rake 
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Arr. 1X, The War-El-gies of Tyrtiens imitated : and ‘addref- 
fed to the Pi of Great Britain. With fome Cbfervations on 


the Lite and Poemsof Tyrteus. By Henry James Pye. 8vo. » 


‘1s. ‘64,°Cadeli jan. and Davies. 

. H E-poems of Tyrtaus were firft printed in 1532, 
S apud Froben. in a colleétion, and were firft edited 
apart at Bremen in 1764 by Klotzius. The French poffefs 
a tranflation by Sivry, the Englifh by Polwhele *, and the 
Germans by Weifle ; from all which the original war fongs 
ace amply known. ‘They are: here saaipienas and 
adapted to the circumflances of the , prefent war; and, as 
many ideas occur in them which are fitted to excite mar- 
tial emotions in every age andclime, it may be expected 
that they will not wholly be inoperative, even inc - 
ftances {fo fingularly unfavowrable to the poet, as the pre- 
fent combination of feven nations againft one to coer¢e 
its mioft obviousrights. The verfificationis very {mooth :-but 
the long-drawn elegiac quatrain has furely’ been injudi- 

cioufly preferred to Gray's more animating,’ 
ts") St Bre the ruddy fun be fet, 
Pikes muft thiver, javelins fing, 
de with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crafh, and helmet ring,” 





* Alfo an anonymous one. 
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The Siege-of Memik: Tragedy. 28 
The fecond elegy, which abounds with traits peculiar 


7 to Greek manners, has naturally fuffered moft abridg- 


ment in the transfufion, We thall exemplify the Ppt e 
thefe imitations by three ftanzas from the third : 


* You well have prev'd each dread extreme of \ war, 
Have felt the ruthlefy god's terrific ire, 
When you hare chaced the timid foe afar, 
O; * * meafar'd back your ground in faint retire.” 
f Ye knop how few of thofe who bravely fland. . 
A living bulwark 10 the croud bebind, 
end face with dauntlefs breais the acverfe band, 
Have ¢ er in honour’s field their breath retign ed, 
* But words are weak to paint the foul diigrace, 
, Whe dcenes of horrid carnage that await 
The trembling fteps of that unmanly race 
‘Who Hy inglorious from tne field of Tate.’ 


The remarks on the life and poems of _— eepite 
no particular notice. 


Art. X. The Bieg of Meaux: a Tragedy in Three Aas; as 
~ aéted at the ‘Theatre-Koyal, Covent Garden. 7 Henry 
“James Pye. * 8vo. 1s. 6d. Nichol. 


Ap HOSE. -who beft underftand theory of art are hbes the 
* leaft fuccefsful in ying its rules to practice. 
Some allufions, which would now pefs for ungencrous, 
may have fecured to this tragedy a favourable hearing in 
a paroxyfm of national bigotry : but. its poetic merit will 
not obtain for it a permanent favour from auditors of judg- 
ment. © The anle § is this +-~-Meaux is befieged by a re- 
volted pe peer: ‘Matilda; daughter to the Governor, is 
belov foldier of fortune, whofe paffion 
fhe vodg 3 by. Dotan 3 a factious citizen; and by St. Pol, 
a nobleman ; who, after having been rejected by Matil- 
da, joins with Dubois to admit the peafantry into the town, 
and forcibly takes . of her and her lover, Dubois 
wrefts them from St. Pol, and threatens'toexecute Dou- 
glas, if Matilda will ‘not gratify his withes. While the is 
tefufing him, St. Pol sag cng ud 7 new fricnds, has 


found 
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* * King Jobs.’ 
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‘ found and admitted fome Englith foldiers, (who liberate 7 


_ of the flyle ; 


286 The Siegeiof Meaux: A-Tragedy. 





Douglas and Metiide,) kills re nad ps _ of his # 


wounds. : 
P. 49. The fimile occurs : eh eee 
And fwifter than the driving rack is forc’d. ‘ PF 
Before the raging ftorm, I fly, &e.° a 


If the ingenious writer inquires amon fe ‘farina a 
le, he will find that the fuperior among fxr . ae 2 
ed the rack, and that the inferior ftratum of clouds is cal- 
ted the feud ; now, asthe latter neceffarily appears to move ~ 
with the greater rapidity of the two, it would be more _ 
prs talk of the founds than of the /wiftne/s of — 
the rack. wi 

"The firft fcene ofthe third aét isa favourable fpecimen — 


* Enter Duke and Duche/s of Orleans, and Attendants, 


* Duch. Undone, undone, my lov'd my loft Matilda ; 
What dot thou fuffer now ?—perhaps beyond 
- What even my feats can picture — = 
* Duke. Do not thas a 
Give way to ufelefs forrow. 
* Duch. Thav’s the fting 
hat tortures me—I know my tears are ufelefs — 
A know they flow in vain=~I know they cannoy 
Reftore my murder’d child. 
‘ Duke. Recal your firmnefs,— 


~ «Bear up againft the conflit—am not I 


A porent too? 
* Duch, You are—you @rea rr 
You cannot feel the agonizing pang 
That tear a mother’s brealt,—A Sh thoufand CBS eee, cn 
A thoufand tender offices, which, trifling 7 
In wifdom’s eye—touch every finer {pring 
» Of fondnets and of love, crowd on my memory, 
Once my foul’s deareft joy, now its defpair, 
And fill my breaft with woe unutterable.— ae : 
Thofe arms which oft around my neck were thrown ; 
In playful tendernefs,’ are gail'd by chains; 4» 
Thas breaft, the foft ‘ioe pushing cde ot es #1 
Now pours, perhaps, the ng tide of sti a 
ba you're a parent.—Had | been a man,” iy : 
_ Fuwould have rufhed on fwords and pointed fpearsee = Ry 
Eb Nae eats Nene CEE WPS SIRI Ne “yi 
_ Ere.thus abandon her.—- ~ oe. a i 
* Duke.’ O dry thofetears— ee - 
«,. What could I do—beram‘d in by warting etka, 
Compell'd by duty toconfult the fafety 
* Of thole given to my charge,—to guard thee too. &. 
* Duch. Perith fuch duty! perith too my fafery ! 2 
Can I furvive my daughter's death, or, worfe, i q 
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* Lifes Vagaries : “A Comedy. 287 


Her fouldifhonour—for this public duty, 
*Tis a fine word ambition. has invented 
To cheat mankind, to ikreen its felfith views 
Beneath the fpecious mak of patriot zeal, 
Aaa biunt the feelings of humanity. © : 
But he whofe fiubborn breaft is fecl'd again& 
The focial charities of love and friendthip, 
Whatever knaves pretend, or fools belicve, 
Can never love his country. 
* Duke. Peace, and hear me. : 
* Duch. 1 will not, cannot.—— 
O, I am deaf to every found but forrow’s! — 
Matilda! O my child! my bleeding daughter ;" 





Ant. XI. Life's Vagaries ; A Comedy, in five Aéts. As per- 
formed at. the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by 
Joha O'Keeffe. 8vo. 28. Longmat, ¥ 


F this play it is difficult to give. a true charaéter : it 
has fo many difcriminating marks-of genius, con- 
trafted with fuch numerous faults, that we have been afto- 
nifhed at the proofs before our cyes of the man who could 
think fo much, and not be inevitably impelled to think 
more. Toa fable regularly conftru€ted, incidents rifing 
out of each other with probability, dialogue continually 
clear and conneéted, and all thofe efforts of judgment 
which are moft admirable inija well-confiructed comedy, 
this play can make no pretenfions ; yet it certainly gives 
more fure than many of thofe dramas, of which their 
authors have afferted that they have been written accord- 
ing to the beft rules of criticifm. 


— 





Ant. XIL, The Voluntary Exiles’ By Mrs Parfons author of 
Lucy, &c. &c. erg 5 Vols. 15s. fewed. Lane, 


"Ts novel, thougl) by no means to be ranked in the 

- firft clafs of fictitious tales, has toc much mefit to be 
wholly overlooked, or to'be configned to oblivion by in- 
difcriminate ‘tenfure. The narrative, it is true, if exa- 
amined bythe rules of criticiftn, appears very faulty. Far 
from gratifying the reader with the perception of unity of 
defign, it confounds his recolledtion by a multiplicity of 
difting& and unconneéted floties. The firft volume. con- 


tains ia itfelf .a complete and interefting tale, in which 
Sf 












288 The Liniverfal Reftoration of Mankind, examined. ts 


the hero is conducted through childhood and youth, falls _ 
in love, marries happily, meets with fundry misfortunes, 
and lofes bis wife: and this tale has fo litle connection 
with what follows in the remaining volumes, in which “9 
the difconfolate widower becomes a voluntary exile in A- 9 
merica, that they might, without inconvenience, have 
been publifhed as a feparate novel, Notwithftanding this — 
and other defecis in the flruGture of the piece, the tales 
themfelves are natural exhibitions @f fuck ogcurrunces as 
may be eafily conceived to pafs in real life, and are very 9 
well adapted to imprefs on the mind of the reader mgxims 
of prudence and morality. Mrs. Parfons defcribes human 
vice and folly,-as welt as human virtues and accomplith~ | 
ments, without exaggeration. Her men and women are © 
fuch as are commonly found in the world ; and fhe makes ~ 
them {peak fuch a language, and.exprefs fuch fentiments, — 
as are familiar to every one who converfes with mapkind, “@ 
She appears, however, better qualified to delineate cha- ~ 

facters in the middle and lower claffes of fociety, than to — 
defcribe the manners of High life ; and the ftyle of her ~ 
_ Writing is more adapted to fuit the ordinary run of novel — 
readers, who mind little befides the tale, than to gratify 

ermit them 


the ‘tafte of thofe whofe rcfiinement will not permit them q 4 | 

to relith a good fory, wulefs it be embellithed with the } 

graces of fine writing. , ee bouillon! 
; be 1 a ae 
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Ant. XUL The Univerfal Reforation of Mankind, examined and 
proved to be a Dodtrine inconfiitent with itfelf, contrary to — 
the Scriptures, and fubverfive of the Gofpel of Jefus Chrit; @ 

tn Anfwer to Dr. Chauncy of New-England, and Mt. Wine 
chetter’s Dialogues. By John Marfom. 12mo, 2 Vol. 4s 

HRISTIAN. benevolence cannot fail.to excite the @ 
wih that all the human race might finally be happy; “9 

and it % natural for the thoughtful mind to inquire what 3 

grounds are furnifhed for fuch a hope by divine revelation? 9 

"The work before us rejects and labours to refute the ap- = 

prehenfion of an umiverfal retoration; and the writer — 

does not Seem deftitute of ability, nor of. critical knoew- © 
ledge, for the fupport of bis argument. Dr, Chauncy and | § 

Mr, Winchefter have appeared as men of fincerity and 
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The Pfalms of Davids 289 


worth, whatever might be ‘their. miftakes. Nor dowe 
find that they vary fo confidérably from this author as a 
. fartt HN eas might lead us to fuppofe ; fince they all alike 
_ ‘plead for a time when harmony and happinefs thal! pre- 
- vail throughout the creation of God: to effe& which the 
_ writer before us infifts on the complete perdition or defiruc- 
tion of the wicked at, the time ofthe refurreétion and final 

“@ ~~ judgment; which, he is’ perfuaded, is meant by ciernal 
= death and other phrafes. | : 
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Bs Are XIV. The Pfams of David. A new and improved Verfion. o 
é Bro. opp. 242. 5s. 6d. Boards. Matthews, ~ es 


THIS profe verfion of the Pfalms is tranflated from the 
_ & Swedith of John Adam Tingftadius, D. D. Profeffor 
‘ the Oriental Languages at the Univerfity of Upfal. 
@~=s The original work not having fallen in our way, we can 
“@ sive no opinion concerning the accuracy with which this 
* wanflation.is made. _We.cau only remark that it falls far 
 fhort of that dignified fimplicity and harmonious flow of 
nguage, 2 a been Mg fle! admired.in both the 
erhons of the pfalms at prefent in ufe among:us; efpeci-. 
ig.the ha: siaaliatinn, _It is urgedj in favour ot che 
fion fhere offered to the public, that it was the plan of 
“@ the Profeflor Tingftadius to adhere as clofely as poffible 
“@ both to the words and the ideas of the original: but we 
B doubt whither cven this point has been more fuccefsfully 
“@ attained than in the common Englith verfions. Every 
“@ ss new_verfion, however, of ;particular parts of the Scriptures, 
—§ has its value; not.only as it may affift the private Rudies 
_ ofthe Hebrew language, but as it may prepare the way 
for the long defired introduction ot a new geénefal tranfla- 
4 a “tion of. the Old ‘leftament. - 
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Agati XV.4 Prapefal ripening the fiberifin C reed. B10, 6d. 4 
Deighton. a 


YHE Athanafian Creed having beeh of late very. ae . 
nerally difufed in churches, the author of this fmall © 
pu ication propofes, — in order to reftore its credit, that i 
its, damnatory claufes fhould be omitted.—Hew much more | 
would it ike fo or the credit of the Church of. ir 47s if), 2 
this’ whole mafs of incomprehenfibles,—of which the 
wife and good Archbithop Tillotion, a cenitury ago,with-. | 
ed her well rid,—were cancelled altogether ! oe 





Art. XVI, Six Sermon:. By.the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, ReGtor = 
of St. Mildred’s and All Saints, Canterbury, $vo. 2s. -Riv- ; 
tons. . 2 

E public tafte, with refpe&t to the compofirion of 
Elsians; has of late fo ftrongly inclined towards a _ 
preference of elegance to plainneis—of flowy ditcourfes, 
pike d to amufe the fancy, to folid addreffes to the un- ] 
ading—that it affords us particular fatisfaction when — 

6 meet with any fermons in which manly argument is 

more the object than puerile ornament, and in which the 

preacher is evidently more defirous to convince than to 
pleate. ‘This is the general charaéter of the — volume © 

‘ok fermons now before us. © 
lathe firft four difcourfes, the author appears to have — 

had in: view one leading object,—that of impreffing on the — 

minds of his hearersa ftrong conviction of the’ adlipenBe 
ble obligation of religious obedience. For this purpofe, — 

he find CAablithes the immutable conneétion between guilt q . 

and punifhment, and fhews that, in the prefent life, men — 4 

pelea fuffer the evil confequences of their vices, even 

after. they have reformed ; and therefore ‘that, ‘in cafe of ‘ag 
impenitence, they can have no reafon to’ hope that. 
fhall efCape the threatened punifhment i in the life to come. 

Waht i= bifered on this te 5 appears to us, in the main, 

rational and fatisfaétory: but we acknowledge that we 

cannot follow our author tn his Be dress of the Cente | 
future punifhment ; ado&rine which we have acct cou- 
fidered as wholly inconfiftent with man’s firft conce 

of divine eauity and goodne{s.— The obligations of 4 
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Ruggles’ Hiftory of the Poor. -2g3 
on are next powerfully enforced, by reprefenting the evi- 


© dence which the natural and moral fate of the world af- 


fords of the providence and government of God.—Here 
> the preacher, inftead of declaiming in general terms, ju- 
dicioufly enumerates feveral particular inftanees of .wife 
defign and mora! agency, well adapted to imprefs a ftrong 
conviction of the fuadamental Liat 9" of religion. The 
importance of human life,as connected with a future fate, 
is forcibly argued from the confideration that time, facul- 
ties, power, and property, are given us by our Maker as 
 trufts for which we are hereafter to be accountable. Far- 
“ther to eftablith the obligation of. religion, it, is fhewn, 


— from the faculties and principles of human nature, that 


men ftandin the relation of fervants to'God, and that the 
practice of virtue, in this life, isa fervice for which a re- 
fompence may be expected. hereafter.—Thus far we can 
a oP pcsiurs accompany our author, and can recommend 
his difcouries to the ferious attention of thofe who are dif- 

d to read {ermons for the purpofe of pra¢tical edifica- 


| on. ey me ok ae # ; Fo i s 
3 De two Jaft fermons are political. Subjeéts of this kind 
eer: eth e : ; ; ‘ 
“are, in general, according to our tafte and apprehenfion, 
ter treated by the Hon, Laymen in St. Stephen’s, Cha- 
art by the Rev. Gentlemen who difeufs them in the 
Sit. | a 
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Arr XVIL. The Hiftry of the Poor : theit Rights, Duties, and 
\ te Laws tefpeAing them. Ln a Series of Letters. By Tho- 
_; mas Ruggles, Efq. #. A. S. one of his Majefiy’s, Juftices of 
oe Peacr tor the counties of .Kfflex and: Suffolk, In Tv 0 Vo- 
«lames. Vol, 1. 8v0. pp..297-. 58. Board, .. Deighton, 
Merucki: has, chofen a fubject for his difcuffion 
-\™ which reflects great credit on, his humanity; and he has 
treated it in a. manner which is equally honourable to his 
abilities —The diftreffes of the poor of this country, and 
the valt {ums which are appropriated tb their relief, are 
both.objeéts. of importance, and deferve more confidera- 
tion than bave hitherto teen bellowed on them, Mr. R. 
jo much bevevolence in ilating’the reafons which in- 
duced him to.enter on the prefeut undertaking, and me- 
rts n-rticular praife for the following obfervatious : 
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9292 Ruggles’ Hiflory of the Poor. ’ 
—s It very forcibly ftruck rhe, that during the folitude of 7 

















a leng wintér, {pent in the country, in the. apfe of time 
which daily pales away between the hours 4 lotted to res 
frefhment and repofe ; that mind muft Be torpid and i inac- | 
tive, in which many ideas do not arite that Cannot be re- 
ferred to perfonal views, or felfith confiderations, and — 
which are not occafioned by objects of bufinefs_or plea- 
fure ; but take their origin from better motives, ‘and im- ; 
ulfes of a ‘higher nature; from refle€tions on the re~ 
lative ftate our happinefs is placed in, with} refpeét to ell 
of our friends, and more immediate neighbours in the fir 
place ; of our countrymen in the next; and ultimate io 
not only of the human race, but of the whole animal ¢re- 
ation. re 4 
* One ferious caufe muft therefore arife from this fource, | 
to taint the bappinefs of a life pafled in retirement; as our — 
ideas take their colour from the more immediate abies of] 
ovr obfervation, it is impoffible but that fomething ofa 
fombrous and unpleafant hue muft tinge the mind, while’ | 
it attends to what paffes in that clafs of fociety which is | 
more immediately fubjeCt to. our obfezvation; and while ~ 
‘we percieve and feel, as it were, the fordid milery @ and 3 
diftrefs cf our near, though humble nei ghbours, it is 3 
poffible that a mind rightly diipofed, whofe befi energy 
to be alive to the woes of others, ¢ can enjoy uninterrupted 
cafe, while (o mach mifery is fo near the threfhold ; cha- 
rity can do much, but cannot.do every thing, nor fore- 
very body, although ieconded by the beft i intentions, and 
moft liberal purfe ; objets of mifery, like mountain ae 
bove mountain to the weary traveller, arife to the view; © 
creating defpair of attaining to the end of their wifhes, ¢- — ‘4 
ven ia thofe who poflefs the frongeft and moft liberal “ 
minds ; and recalling neceflary anil honeft prudence to © 
her feat. But ftill one fource of beaiecenie may be o- 
pened without fear of impoverifhment, and the powers of 
the mind may be called to the aid of charity: Is iti = 
fible to explore the caufes of that mifervy, which we die — 
ern among our poor neighbours? And the caufes being 
explored, may not a remedy be pointed out? The attempt | 
is worth the lobour, although the event fhould not be fec- 
cefsful ; this one fa& being too glaring for humanity to be 
blind to; that while’a tenth part cf our countrymen enjoy . 
the @ 
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“the comforts, or ‘revel in the luxuries of life, the patient 
ous multitude are finking beneath a bond of 

etched ne 
ce led tens, fuch as the pecceicig: gave rife to this 
Fnquiry ; “Tthought that a few of the leifure hours of a 


BY 


as botvtry Hife cou'd not be better employed, than jn an at- © 


Sry te ivvettigate the cauiés of that mifery, which we 
fee among our « rking poor, and to point out fome pro- 
_ hable and* -_ means of sclich nd amendment of 
their conditi 
<The plan andi nature of the work may he collected “eo 
)-wthefollowing paffage in the preface: 
oe “Phe public will read in the following pages, a fum- 
>. Marv hiory of the duties of the poor to, and their claims 
© from, fociety ; throughout that part of this kingdom fub- 
t to the poor laws ; traced from the earlieft times, in 
rhich the poor, and their intérefts, have been confidered 
*by the tegiflature; and continued to the clofe of the Iaft 
jament ; together with a tranfient view of the thoughts, 
‘and opinions, of thofe whofe writings on the tubjedt , si 
been Handed'down to us ; interfperfed with obfervations 2s 
| ‘ithe fubject gave rife to them ; together with fuch se- 
_ ‘fleétions as have arifen from an attention to the whole of 
' the evidence here fubmitted to the public, compared with 
‘the opinions of thofe men, eminent for their abilities and 
the’ purity of their intentions, who have made this inqui- 
wy an object of their contemplation.’ 
~ We might feleét many interefting parts of this work, to 
a enable our readers to judge of the manner in which "the 
_ author has ‘confidered his fubject, but muft content our- 
> felves with one fhort extract, in addition to thofe which we 
have already made. 
~* The tabourer is worthy of Bis hire, becaufe he gives 
Ke it his fole property, his ftrength, and his time, reterv- 
‘ing to fimfelf o only fufficient intervals for refrefhment and 
fe ; what ought therefore to be his hire? The anfwer 
is obvious ; the neceffaries and comforts of life, equal t 
the reatonable uants of that clais of fociety among which 
he ranks; does he receive recomyence for his labour e- 
quivalent to fuch a reafonable expeAation? The exami- 
nation of the fact fhall be the anfwer to the queflien ; and 
that the inquiry may be as clote to the point as pofhible, 
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let us examine in the firkk place,, hae | he 4 t 
labour were paid in days of yore ; whet 6 
in the fame proportion with the necaiflar 
times, when luxury was not fo ublive 
the cottazer not having the fight of the tich. man 
ments fo immediately under bis eye, might be i 
be better contentéd with his homely e; than io’ 
_ the flrong expreffions of the poet are verifies 
village ¢ — of 


































| Savior ermis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulci! 

We have read the letters which con 
(and which were firft publithed in“ 

griculture,”) with great fatishsction § i 

mend them to the public as containing sitio 

mation, and many original thoughts, on-a et ae bh”. 
which the comforts of thoufands are ae, ao Ne " ui 





Aart. XVIII. The Surgical Works of thr late Fohx Scat 
formerly Proteffor of Sorgery in the Collegeof New-York | 
tee. &c.. T ys Edition; to which set now added, 4 fort 
Account of the Life of the Anthery wit AYE He 

. and Obf- ae Kel sci Vieafe, M. 2. Refident Ph 

‘of the Pore of Philadelphia. Pasi encag 8vo, Wager 
and Berriman. Price 75: cents. 
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HE réputation of the late Dr. foul as a fart 3 
was fo weil known throughout, the United rt 4 
America, that the publication of his traéts will natur 
claim a particolar thare of ents from the g atlemen 
the profefion, Dr. Meafe, the prefent editor, who is 
aifo known by his ** EF May upon the Difeafe produced ‘by 
the Bite of a Mat Dog,” noticed in the firkt number of 
our Review, it appears was the pupil of Dr. Jones; and 
he informs us, that the work under confideration, was o- 
giginally publithed ia the year 1575, ib New-York, an 
drefled to the furgeons of the army and navy of th 
United States ; to whoin it wes intended to afford a now- 
ledge of the improved practice of treating fome ofthe 1 
common fargical cétmpizidts; and thereby to leflen the 
unavoidable misforturies attendant upon the Rriggte about 
r iD a 
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e) 4 si afd indepedence ‘of this coun- 

hat period, ar SBcmatic , works have been 

Hy yetit 19th ought ihe prefent 

kinity, *“ for ihe leogthy ac- 
laf Naridus infiaaces given of compiatuts, 
m. or never fall under the ogtics of the practi- 


B ond Be! 


inahis countiy.; added to their exirece bulk and 
pre tee render hefitimore proper for the proficient ia 
t: hg the familiar mannetiin which thofe o- 


F peint it out, as the: piofer companion for 
ent in the.art. lL am of opinion, therefore,” fays 
tor, ‘* that it will continue to be held in citimation 
oe who dg not neglect a good thing, though: it be 
_ pot the. production of the day; and are content to derive 
jaftruaion trom that which commanded. attention a few 
‘years fince.”—~——In this edijion are likewife added, a 
‘Cale of anthrax, and ofa remarkable hydracece, beth fuce 
Seetsfully, treated. 
In the introduction, Dr. Jones treats fhortly upon the 
c neceflary requifites for a perfoa. defigning to follow, the 
effion.of turgery.; and points out the evil coniequen- 
cen. arifing. from a ieparation of the praclice of medicine 


end furgery, as has beea infifted upon by tome phyficians, _ , 


cularly the Jate Ds. Gregory :—a ditlinction which, 
aut common welfare, he hoped would never prevail 


int this.country ; holding the opinion, that the intimate . 


connexion fubfifting between external complaints, and the 
‘flate of the ge netal fyftem, evidently pointed out the ae- 
Paci of the union of the two characters.in the fame per- 
; and believing the greatcht misfortune tobe the jot of 
1a ln who is obliged. to fubmit to the oppofite and 
g prefcriptions of his furgcon and phytician. 
_» The other fubjects teated of are ; Wounds ia general ; 
imation; divifion of wounds; wounds penctratiag 
thorax and abdomen; fimple fraures of the limbs ; 
“compound SJradlutes ; amputation ; blows on the head; 
commotioa or concuffion of the brain; fraclures of the 
Sault 5 i runfhot wounds ; and military £0 Ipitals. The ca- 
tax and Aydrocele, are fubjoined. 
aed © The; whole of thele fubjects, except the hints upon hof- 
psi are: fuch as the practitioner will daily have under 
his 
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his notice, and conlequently” 3 are Tach 
be perfectly acquainted with, The: 
kind, ‘in which every. smedical,, as. 
thould be written—plain and le sland fue 
convey jul ideas of the manner of performing wi 
operations deicribed. .. The cafes of authian a ad ‘of * 
drocele are allo very important... he furl an atticula 
deferving of attention,..on accourit-of the faccefsfall 
nation of the complaint which has. f 
this country, and was, previeuilv to-our: 
treatment, feldom curcd.—lf we mihi ! 
difeafe that proved fatal.about four 
ism Alderman Wyley of New-York, Jno ont s wfual, 
““ when the faculty quarrel, ferved forpa bene of conten= 
tion atheng the attending fons of Efculapius.* 
' For the account of the cafe treated by Dr. Jones; we 
rival refer to the book itfelfjas it will not bear a Me on 
The editor adds, Rokkecsss if 

























fecting the certainty of cubes-ieaiing homer’ inet: 
ever ufeful at a preceding period, require the addition of 
fubfequent experience, in order to extend » eager 
their utility ; and to give a»general view of the prefent © 
Rate of practices—Since the firlt edition of ahis work," a 
many leading improvements have been made rei g 
which are added by the editor, together with feveral cafes” — ’ 
=> that fell under his own in{pection. . The moft important” “a 
i ns ‘of thefe are; the recommendation of tne dathotome Caché | 
of Frere Cofme, to open by a jfingie ftroke — yy 
a: nufes, wounds which, from ther great fe a 
Pr... allow the patent to fi to the common but: pects ears i 
> by a tiftoury. A cafe rs.related of che fuccefy attending its” 
4 wfe—Cafe of a portion af pancreas, protruded at amount, 
* *% . cutoff, with the oti afithe pir fsa fa one of 
large and repeated blecdings 2» the cure: of. 
» dungs ; cafe of empyema cured by being puntured anth che* 
point of a | fall Sword in a duel -Cmpead pit toe of le 
athe ae amepandanctn rere = 
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-sabimiaet let Telli. fcer dee not from abforbed’ 
Fines dered bark pe to morttfication 
amputation of the thigh, by Minor's 

aud /upport of his opimon, that preffure in walk - 

leg, 15 not upon extremity of flump.—Ca/e 

humerus reduced by coprous "s ding. ta Scalp 

#4 though pericranium was detache d.— Inflammation 
ee the brain, from fa.l on feet.—With feveral others in 


Re pc to th@iremarks upon military hofpitals agd cn- 


ts, t@hding to prevent the introduction or pro- 

of difeafesjrand an experimental recommendation 

5 flannel fhirts for foldiers either in warm or cold cli- 
mates)  *§ «& : 

From the fhort account of the life of the author prefixed 
t© the work, we learn, that he fprung from a family of 
éne of the firft fettlers in Pennfylvania, who emigrated 
from Wales, and that there was a family attachment to 
the n of medicine. The father of Dr. Jones firft 

ifed medicine in this ftate, and afterwards removed 
to New-York, where he was among the firfl who intro- 
duced the then unpopular but happy practice of inocula- 
tion for the fmall-pox. 

Dr. Jones was born in the town of Jamaica, Long-If- 
land, in the year 1729; and his medical education was 
conduéted under the care of the late Dr. Cadwalader of 
Philadelphia ; an account of whofe prefervation from the 
intended aflaffination of a wretched hypochondriac, is re- 
lated, and affords a ufeful leffon of inftruétion. He af- 
terwards vifited Europe, and was much noticed by the ce- 
lebrated Pott in London.—Upon his return he fettled in 
New-York, where he firit performed the operation of 
lithotomy.—He took a decided part in favour of his coun- 
try, againft Britifn oppreffion, a circumftance that adds 

new luftre to his fame ; and though refpectable as his fta- 


© tion was in the profeftion, and in private life, he never 


aflumed thofe airs of importance {o often obferved in dif- 
tinguithed characters.—"* Far from imitating thofe little 
minds who attempt to acquire the confidence and refpegt 
of their tellew citizens, by a pompous conduct, and af- 
feéted diftance, he was free and cafy of accefs: for as he 
owed his fame and reputation neither to powerful friends 
or connexions, nor any of thofe lucky cireum#ances,wihtigh 
Vou. du, Rr “ exclufively 
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exclufively of abilities fo frequently determine the fortune 
of phyficians i in focieties ; but rofe into the efteem of ‘his 
fellow citizens /olely. by merit, fo he depended upon this 
alone, for the continuance of that intereft and fupport i in 
the ‘profefion by which he lived.” 

Upon the whole, thafe Qudentswhofe advancement in the | 
profeftion does not admit theirfully comprehending the - 
lengthy details of Bell and Pott, will :find this work a. 
very proper prelude to them ; and to thofe who are deprit 
ed of the opportunity of potlefiing thefe latter authors, it 
may be fafely recommended as a ufeful fubltitutes 
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Ant. X¥X. The Comet de Hoe nfdern : a German Tale, By the, 
Author’ of* Conftanee, the® Pharos, Argus, &c. &c. 12mo, 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Hodkham and Co. = 


O the authoreis of this novel the tatk of writing is 

not new. That the can think, phiiofophize, and: 
pouitray charadter witha certain degree of penetration and — 
cnergy,we gladiv difcover: but we conceive that fhe may 
yet pofiefs thefe faculties in much higher perfection. . In 


general, fhe recollecis but twe ‘{pecies of: character 5 the 
one unfulpectingly virtuous, the other trammelled ip alt 
the hypoctily of vice. The principal incidents in the prey 
{ent tale are produced by this reiterated and palling ma- 
chinery.. The art with which the finds obftacles, when 
the happinels of her heroes and heioines is on the point of 
completion, would be productive of its true end, had thefe’ 
obtiaches fulhcient variety +. but it, is continually fome un- 
accountable wretch, amale-or female, that produces all'the 
mifchief; and frequently from no ether motive than the 
dire€t iove of villany. A deeper infight into the human 
heart would perhaps induce her to think that this is impof' 
fivle ; and that the pathons only lead. us into error. Hafty’ 
decifion is the parent of vice ; at leafl of the active, daring? 
and atrocious vices. 

Jer philofophy is no lefs erroneous. Mer chara@ers 


afé Virtuous oF Vicious by nature. Reafon does not under-' 


fiand the tevm ; ‘at leaft, rot — applied, as-in this cafe, 
to fignify fgme oc. “¢ caute. Philotophers contend that 


hen are HOF vicious by natuie, but that they are made {0° 
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by the accidents which befall them. They will gran 
that, in many inftancés, their vices are repeated fo free 
quently that they become habitual, and then, fay they, 
Daf reafoners tell-us that it is their mature ; by w hich idle 
fubterfuge of found for fenfe, inquiry into the courfe of 


‘vice ig Ropped;, and the knowledge and progrefs of virtue 


are impeded. 

The morality of this ingenious writer is ftill more bla. 
le. © Thg coritinual tendency of the work before us 
is to’perfuade use that there is little elfe than‘mifery on 
earth. Difcontent, mifanthropy, cowardice, apathy, de- 
bility, are each ‘and all thus engendered ; and we rife 
from reading, hot with that animation which fhould make 
us happy in ourfelves and ufeful to others, byt, with a fen- 
fation of the wretchednefs of hurnan exillence. This kind 
of morality has indeed been the crying fin of ‘moft novel 
writers, “@xeeprt thofe of the very firft clafs. They move 
usto pity inftead of exciting us to action. They teach us 
to confider every failure of our wifhes as an infupportable 
misfortune, inftead ot convincing us that misfortunes are 
often the creatures of our own fancy; in fho- ts to weep 

-~ wail is the morality that fuch writers teach! 

Thefe are imperfeétions which we could not overlook, 
yet we cheerfully acknowledge that the fair author has 
talents, and thofe of ‘no inferior kind. If the will exa- 
mine with a more ftedfaft and determined eye the aétions 
of men, the origin of thofe actions, or in other words the 
faéts with which they ate ‘conneted, and will avoid the 
common-place cant of feitithentalifts, and the abfur- 
dities connected with occult caufes, we have no doubt that 
fhe will then rife toan eminence which otherwife the will 
never attain. 
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Agr. XX. Tobe Lite end Adventures of the Chewaliatiie Faniblac:; 


incinding a Vanery of Anecdotes relative to ¢he prefent 
of Poland, s2me. 4 Vols. 14s. Bourds. T. Evans “wage 


, had hoped that the importation and naturale 
tion of French details of foppery and immoraiity 
he AE meee and we were jorry when the appeer- 
ance of thele volumes convinced us that the wade was at 
Quite at an end. Among the numerous emis, however, 
whick have been produced by the preient commotans a- 
mong the French, we wuii that one good coniequence will 
be the deftra@ion of theirs amachmest 1 the for of life 
2od the fort of reading, which, for fo many yeors, ‘thas 
becn productive of this worfe than fnvolous ipecics of |hi- 
terature. It is true, indetd, that the concluhon of the 
work generaliv exbibits the antidote to the peifon which 
its pages Contain: but ought we to cacete emichsevous pal- 
Gons in order to fhew their cvil tendency ? Te beoome ac- 
quainted with the alluring yet thoray wiles of wice, toe the 
end that we may appreciete the real delights and advan- 
tages of virtue, is indeed treading on dangerous ground. 
The tranfiator of thefe volumes {ays that he has retrench- 
ed from the original - but be has sot been futhciestly free 
in ¢xtispating the unfound parts, and in allowing the zeit 
to form, at laft, a healthy Stupring ohdisteiah: iad he 
heen bolder in his excifions, we might have been able a 
TES cenedones chee his work. ; 
The anecdotes ive to the unjortumete king of Po- 
land, whofe excellent character and crue} fate call for »- 
niverfal commtiferation, contain, we believe, nothing 


nee. 































